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Amazing Flight in the French Capital 



LIGHTHOUSE BOY’S 
NEW WORLD 

Shut off from Life by 
• the War 
THINGS HE HAD NEVER SEEN 

• While on - a ■ short cruise recently 
among the islands of the Outer Hebrides, 
a business' man from Manchester had a 
curious and perhaps unique experience. 

As the ship in which he sailed was 
still a considerable distance from the 
islands, a small boat hove into sight, 
obviously rowing in a direction to meet 
the ship. Steam was reduced, the ship 
lay to, and the passengers hurried to 
see who the arrivals might be. 

The arrivals were a man, his wife, and 
their child, nearly five years old. And 
this was. the. most wonderful child the. 
gentleman from Manchester had seen. 

- The boy had been born, after the war 
began, in a lighthouse on a lonely rock 
far out to the west. Neither father, 
mother, nor child had left the lighthouse 
for the whole of the time the war lasted. 

A Boy’s Surprise 

Tlie whole world was new to this 
little lad. Until he saw the faces of the 
passengers peering down at the tiny 
cockleshell of a boat in which he sat, lie 
had .never known that there were other 
people in tlie world at all. 

He had never seen another child, and 
his astonishment was ludicrous at the 
appearance of two children on board, 
on£ younger, one a little older than 
himself. The sea, the sky, and the,rocks 
he was familiar with, and understood. He 
had-seen ships from a distance. But the 
great crowd of human beings he did not 
understand. lie had evidently regarded 
the world as being owned and peopled ‘ 
entirety by himself and hfs parents. 

He had never seen or eaten sweets, 
and .when given some chocolates lie 
rolled them on the deck. On being en¬ 
couraged to taste them, however, he 
ate' them greedily, and asked for more,- 

* No Use For Money 

One of the passengers gave'him a 
handful of pennies, and halfpennies' 
which he also tried to eat. Finding this 
impossible, he promptly threw them 
all overboard ! Money had no interest 
or meaning for him. * 

The father, mother, and boy were going 
to Glasgow for a long holiday before 
returning to the. lonely lighthouse, and 
*a strange life.it will be for our little man. 
Everything the ordinary child of five 
knows this boy has yet to discover. 
And the knowledge“ possessed by the 
child of five is much greater than either 
you or I imagine. 

£1000 Scheme 

The distribution of grants from the 
Children's Newspaper Fund for helping 
bright boys and girls involves consider¬ 
able correspondence, but all the appli¬ 
cations are being dealt with by post, 
and an announcement will be made in 
due course. 


RACING A SHELL 

Sir Henry Home is one of the generals 
who won tlie war, and lie is also one of. 
our most courteous public men. He is 
also a good speaker, and has 311st been 
telling an audience how, iri the dark days 
of the war,they were cheered by those who' 
went out froni home to entertain the men. 

When the* last, gtyat offensive came, 
the entertainers followed up close behind 
and gave ‘ their 'performance without 
fail, and there were lots of adventures. 

Once there , was a race between the 
entertainers and a German shell for the 
room where a fehearsal was to take 
place. Happily the shell won, and the 
only thing that mattered was that the 
wardrobe was damaged,' and the re¬ 
hearsal took place somewhere else. . . y 

A Plucky Mother 

There was an angry scene in.a poultry 
run at Cricklewood the other day. . 

A starling flew down among a brood 
of young chicks, and began eating 
their- grain* arid this .daylight robbery 
so incensed the mother lien that she 
attacked the starling with great violence 
and killed it. Then, as if even death 
were not enough, the motiicr continued 
to peek the dead bird's body whenever 
she saw it. Photograph on hack page . 


FLIGHT UNDER AN ARCH 

The most thrilling part of the Peace 
Procession of the French Army in Paris 
was the passage oU me fighting forces 
under the Arc de Triomphc. 

France felt that by this march her 
dignity as a nation was restored, after 
the humbling passage of the German 
armies under the' same, arch, in 1871; 
The arch was closed after the German 
march, and is now to be closed again. 
But Sergeant Charles Godefroi, of the 
Air Force, was not satisfied. He thought 
ah airman should fly through the arch 
and not walk, and a few days after he 
was demobilised he tried the daring 
but rather foolish feat in- a little Nieuport 

machine,;-ahd ; succeeded..* . — | 

The' maclune . must be small, for 
the arch "is less than 32 yards high and 
15 yards wide. . Such feats require great 
skill, but they are dangerous, and Paris 
is prohibiting them in future. 


Golden Weddings 

An old master of Harrow School, Mr. 
J. Stogdon, has just been keeping the 
fiftieth anniversary of his wedding- 
day.' This is the third golden wedding 
in "his family—his own in 1919, his 
father's in 1892, and his grandfather's 
in 1850. It is a splendid record. 


LOCUSTS STOP TRAINS 

Railway Invasion by 
Insects • 

STRANGE SCENES IN AN 
ITALIAN PROVINCE 

There lias been an amazing invasion of 
locusts in the Abruzzi'province of Italy. 

The swarms were so great that they 
made it impossible for trains to run 
between Rome and Avezzano. 

. Woe to the crops of harassed Italy 
where these winged emblems of famine 
settle ! They arrive in a night and 
every green leaf vanishes before them. 
They die, leaving starving human beings 
and cattle round them, and their decay¬ 
ing bodies cause a pestilence. T 

It all seems impossible to us, but only 
because we • cannot comprehend the 
immensity -of the numbers of these 
insects, which are impelled by hunger 
to take flight. Many attempts have 
been made to calculate a locust swarm, 
and the figures are staggering. ’ * One 
scientist worked out the problem of a 
flight he witnessed over file Red . Sea 
30 years ago. The locusts flew in a dense 
cloud of 2000' square miles, representing 
a weight of over 40,000 million tons ! 

Descendants of Pharaoh’s Locusts 

Every egg-case laid by the locust 
contains many eggs, and in one year 
1600 million egg-cascs have beet 
destroyed in Cyprus alone. The weight 
of eggs. disposed of in the island re¬ 
presented 1300 tons, yet five times as 
many eggs were deposited in th_* 
island two years later. 

Men, insect-parasites, birds, and 
reptiles are all the enemies of locusts 
but the number of locusts does not 
decrease ; it only fluctuates. Descend¬ 
ants of . the locusts which descended 0:1 
Egypt in the "time of the plagues ary 
still in existence today.- They are the 
locusts of north Africa and of north¬ 
west India. We know that because 
we can trace The flights of locusts with 
astonishing regularity. 

The migratory * instinct^ is as .mar¬ 
vellously developed in locusts as in 
birds, and where the Italian locusts 
are today, other swarms have been 
before, and other swarms will come 
in future.' Sometimes locusts fly from 
Europe into England, but they do not 
long survive. .Belgium has the true 
migratory locust, but as their numbers 
are kept in check they do not migrate, 
for which we may be truly thankful.' 

The Rhymer and the Earl 

Field-Marshal Haig is now an earl, and 
he has chosen as his title Earl Haig ot 
Bemersyde. Of all titles it is most suit¬ 
able, for the Border stronghold of Bem¬ 
ersyde has been in the family for 800 
years, and more than 600 years ago 
Thomas the Rhymer wrote that 

'Tyde what may betyde, 

Haig shall be laird of Bemersyde. 

The prophecy* is holding true, and Haig 
is still lord of Bemersyde. 
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15 CENTURIES OF 
FRANCE 

Story of Our Great Friend 
and Neighbour 
WHY THE PEOPLE GAVE UP KINGS 

By Our International Correspondent 

When we first catch a glimpse in 
history of the People we know as the 
French, we see, a dark, small, Celtic 
race, worshipping some unknown goct 
in temples open to the air, like that 
of which the pillars still stand up¬ 
right on Stonehenge. We find later a 
fair-haired and blue-eyed race in¬ 
habiting a, land called Gallia, - and 
themselves known as the Gauls. They 
did not receive the name of French 
until long-afterwards, when they fell 
under the domination of Frankish 
chiefs from what-is now Germany. 
This was nearly 1500 years ago. 

Those who have read Caesar’s 
interesting accounts of his campaigns 
will remember how, after long and hard 
fighting, the Gauls were conquered by 
the Romans. This was really not a 
misfortune for them, but an advantage, 
for Rome: gave them her laws and.her 
civilisation, and they made such-good 
use of these gifts that they are still the 
most civilised race in the world. 

First Rulers of France 

It was during the slow break-up of 
. th e. Rom an p o wer, when -the new and 
vigorous-nations from the steppes.of 
north-eastern Europe—Goths, Huns, 
and others—were conquering their 
way south and west, and laying the 
foundations of Europe as it is-now, 
that the, Franks seized Gallia and 
named it after themselves. 

The first rulers were men of 
character and will, but in a few genera¬ 
tions their descendants became feeble. 
Then, 800 years after Christ, there was 
formed the Empire of Charlemagne, 
Charles' the Great, which covered 
almost as much territory as the 
Roman Empire. However, as usually 
happens, the powerful monarch was 
followed, by sovereigns who could not 
keep what he had wonF ' 

France remained, nevertheless, a 
terror to her neighbours for many 
centuries, for the tradition was strong 
that the interests of the monarch were 
everything, and the interests of the 
People nothing, and that monarchs 
must always be trying to enlarge 
their interests by taking : other 
monarchs’ territories and increasing: 
the number of their subjects. 

1066 

Eveiyone knows the date 1066, 
when Duke William from Normandy 
conquered England. The Normans 
had swept down on Europe from 
Norway and oilier Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, settled in the part' of France 
which was called Normandy after them, 
and from there they invaded England. 

After the Conquest there were for 
■ hundreds of years wars between 
France and England, chiefly for the 
reason that the kings of England 
claimed certain rights in France, even 
describing’ themselves as kings of 
France. It was not nntil the sixteenth 
century that The last English 
“ possession ” in France was lost, and 
even then the queen felt the loss so 
bitterly that she said thd name Calais 
would be found on her heart when 
she was dead! 

There were periods in which the 
two nations remained at peace, but it 


was not until after Waterloo that we 
and the French ceased to throw away 
our people’s blood in wars fought 
mostly in the private interest of kings. 

France was also torn by wars 
among her own people, owing to re¬ 
ligious quarrels; but these struggles 
ended with the reign of Henry the 
Fourth*, one of the figures standing 
out in French history. Lord Macaulay 
wrote a stirring poem about him, and 
he is reckoned to have been a good 
friend to the People because he said 
he would like every peasant to have a 
chicken cooking on his fire. But his 
reputation has been over-rated. 

Royal Way to Revolution 

So has that of the Great Monarch, 
Louis XIV. During his long reign, 
which covered part of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, France 
rose to a greater height of “ glory ” 
than ever before, but there was"none of 
it for her people, who were oppressed 
by heavy taxes and treated as if they 
had. no rights at all. It was the 
“ glory’ * of the reign of Louis XIV- 
which caused the French Revolution. 
When he died of fever he was left in 
his palace deserted, and then hurried 
to the grave amid the rejoicings of the 
People, and events marched steadily 
towards the great change winch was 
to be made in the French State. . 

The way towards this change was 
prepared by much talking,and writing 
about the equality of men and the 
right which all had to he free. If the 
fangs' and' their ministers ; had given 
the . French people freedom/ the 
People would Lave been content. If, 
when It was clear that they, meant to 
be free, the king and his. courtiers and 
the owners of large estates had agreed 
to changes being made, the Revolu¬ 
tion might have passed off peaceably. 

Foolish opposi tion on one side led to 
fierce and often cruel violence' on the 
other. The king and queen had their 
heads cut off by the guillotine. The 
monarchs of the other great countries 
protested .against this, and France 
soon found Itself at war with almost 
all the rest of Europe. 

Napoleon’s Opportunity 

This gave a young man named 
Napoleon Bonaparte liis opportunity. 
He became a general, then Brerident, 
and at last Emperor. His effort to 
found an Empire like that of .Charle¬ 
magne was defeated, - and after hisJ 
defeat at Waterloo the - line of 
sovereigns was restored which had 
been abolished by the Revolution. 
From • th at date, l 8 ij , until quite 
lately, France has been disturbed by 
quarrels between those who supported 
this line, the Bourbons; those who 
wanted a descendant of Napoleon to 
rule; and those who favoured a 
Republic. Since 1815 the’ system of 
government has changed four times. 

A Napoleon did reign for a time, 
but with disastrous results, the last 
•disaster being the war in which Prussia 
defeated France in 1S7X. During that 
war France became a Republic again, 
for the third time, and, in spite of 
monarchist plots, she lias remained so. 
now for close on fifty years. H. F. 


THE WHITE FLY PEST 

The white fly pest is .here again in 
greenhouses and elsewhere. 

This tiny insect lavs its eggs on the 
leaves of plants, and in a fortnight or 
less they produce insects which settle on 
the underside of leaves, and suck the 
■sap and ruin the plants. The remedy 
is -either fumigation or -spraying. The 
fumigation can be with nicotine, and 
the spraying with a solution made of a 
pound of soft soap to ten gallons of water. 


HOW BOBS SAVED 
THE BOAT 

Fox-Terrier’s Silver Medal 

SOUND THAT BROUGHT A 
SHIP TO THE RESCUE 

Bobs was the fox-terrier pet of the 
ship Tornado, which was sunk by a 
submarine during the war. He now 
wears a silver medal, and well he de¬ 
serves it, for through him ten survivors 
of the ship were saved. 

The Tornado was a destroyer, and 
was on patrol duty off Holland when 
two German submarines launched tor¬ 
pedoes at her. The destroyer sank at 
once, and only two officers and eight 
men managed to reach one of the floats, 
half boat and half raft, which were on 
the deck to support men if their sliip 
suddenly foundered.' As the float was 
leaving The wreck, Bobs came swim¬ 
ming near It, and he was seized and 
dragged in by friendly hands. 

It was a dark night, and though other 
destroyers came up and cruised round 
to pick up survivors, they missed the, 
float for four .hours, while the men 
aboard were becoming frozen and help- 
Jess with the bitter cold and wet, for it 
was two days before Christmas. 

None of the men in the float would 
have seen that Christinas Day but for 
Bobs. The faithful creature barked 
without ceasing to make known their: 
whereabouts, and at last, just before it 
was-too late,, his bark was heard by a 
keen-eared sailor on one of the de¬ 
stroyers;- - Guided- -by the welcome. 
sound, a boat made its way to where 
the men were lying on the float in the 
last stage of exhaustion. 

1 1 \ is the National Canine Defence 
League. that lias now given Bobs his 
medal. We wish him a long life as a. 
proud dog, a life of happiness and. ease, 
with honour to the end of liis days. 


A DIVER’S LIFE-LINE 

Desperate Fight for Life in 
the Sea 

SEEKING PEARLS 

More divers die In The deep water 
near Damby Island,. at the North- 
Eastern passage of the Torres Strait, 
than 'probably anywhere else in the 
world r The Dutch Government have 
wisely prohibited diving in this area, 
because of the high mortality, but the 
work is carried on surreptitiously and 
continuously. 

The Japanese are the most venture¬ 
some beings, callously disregarding 
death. In one day five men have been 
brought up dead, yet as soon as the: 
body was taken out of the diving -suit,; 
another Japanese, buoyed with the 
hope of securing a pearl which would 
make him rich for his lifetime, has the 
suit fastened on him, only to be brought 
up, perhaps. In ten minutes, unconscious, 
bleeding from the ears, eyes, and mouth. 

There is a typical story told of one, 
Ta.lsumna, whose life-line became en¬ 
tangled on a coral bed. Faced with 
sudden death, he made the’ desperate 
attempt to cut tlixongh the line with 
•one clean stroke, and then closing the 
aperture with liis thumb while he was 
being hauled quickly to the surface. 
The first cut .almost went right througF 
He tried again, but unfortunately in a 
fresh place, and the water began to 
trickle through the cut into the helmet. 

With frantic 'efforts Yatsumna made 
eight cuts, none of them in the same 
place. There mas more .and more water 
.and less and Jess, air every second. 
’The dramatic incident took only a few 
minutes, and when the diver was 
hauled to the top he was quite dead. 
He was buried on Darnby Island, and 
the piece of rubber hose, with the eight 
cuts in It, is still shown to the visitors 
at Thursday Island, 


BISON OF ALBERTA 

Precious Herd in the 
Great Drought 

MARVELLOUS CREATURES 
SAVED FROM EXTINCTION 

There has been a serious drought in 
Alberta, and grave anxiety for the crops 
and cattle there. The naturalist will be 
especially anxious, because Alberta is the 
home of almost the last of the bison. 

These magnificent animals were 
formerly as typical of North America 
as the tiger of India. Their herds 
numbered millions, but years and years 
of hunting and persecution by Red. 
Indians and white men so reduced these 
hosts that the day came when these 
glorious four-footed Americans were 
declared extinct. Their flesh was eaten, 
their hides made into buffalo robes, their 
bones were ground to fertilise the rose 
gardens and orchards of England! But 
they were not all extinct. Here and there 
two or three lingered and were saved. 

The most wonderful story of the re¬ 
building of a herd belongs to Montana, 
where, in 1873, a Red Indian captured 
four calves, two males and two females, 
sole survivors of a herd, and ga\ ; e them 
to a mission as pets. 

In ten years the mission had 13 bison, 
and sold ten to two men, who, buying 
here and there, succeeded in ultimately 
establishing from the progeny of the four 
calves, and other purchases, a herd of 
about 50/ In twenty years the herd 
multiplied by 30, and in 1909 the 
Canadian Government paid £40,000 for 
•600 of the animals, and.turned them into 
a magnificent great territory of fenced, 
but wild land, at Wainwright, in Alberta, 
an enormous rugged pastureland of 
nearly 160 square miles. _ 

There, with every condition favouring 
them, the bison have become a herd of 
3561, and the Canadian Government is 
now able to furnish zoos and museums 
with living examples or preserved .re¬ 
mains. Only droughts like the present 
one can check the natural increase of the 
almost exterminated genus, and it is 
hoped that by the year 1930 there will be 
10,000 bison in the reserve, and that it 
will be possible to turn animals loose 
where their ancestors flourished. 

Who knows that bison may not some 
day repeople the Great Plains, where for 
centuries their ancestors were supreme in 
bulk, numbers, strength, and certainly 
in picturesque splendour? E. A. B. 


CONTROL OF WIRELESS 
Great Government Scheme 

During the wax the Royal Air 
Force worked out a series of splendid 
inventions in wireless telegraphy and 
telephony, at research stations on 
Biggin Hill in "Kent, and' elsewhere ; 
and the result of all their wireless in¬ 
ventions is that the Post Office engineers 
now possess a .system of wireless com¬ 
munication which is free and inde¬ 
pendent of the Marconi systems, so that 
no royalties will be payable. 

The new .system will be used in work¬ 
ing an Imperial -wireless service for the 
aise of The public* - A central English 
station is being built at Leafield, near 
the blanket-town of Witney, in Oxford- 
•shine, and the first Eastern station is 
Lang erected in Egypt. Messages to 
Egypt India, China, and Australia will 
be banded in at any post office, and 
transmitted by the ordinary government 
land line to Leafield, from where the 
post office wireless men will flash them 
to Egypt. 

The Egyptian wireless will hand the 
messages over to the ordinary cable 
operators until the government world¬ 
wide chain of wireless stations makes it 
possible to send by wireless everywhere. 

There will probably be a long struggle 
between The Marconi Company and the 
Post Office, but the struggle will bs 
glorious and fruitful for science, for the 
inventors will strive to overreach each 
other in their discoveries. 
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MORE LIGHT—THE SEARCH OF CHEMISTS & ENGINEERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Chemists and engineers everywhere 
are searching for more light. 

Better health, and greater happiness 
have resulted from the wealth of light we 
enjoy today after sunset. Indeed, few 
of us can realise the feeble light in which 
we spent the dark hours only thirty 
years ago, before the incandescent gas 
mantle had been discovered or the 
modern electric lamp invented. More 
sources of light still are urgently needed 
since the great shortage of coal came. 

Canada is helping by obtaining gas 
from straw. A ton of straw, when dis¬ 
tilled, has been found to give gas to light 
2000 incandescent gas lamps for an 
hour. Twenty million tons of straw 
refuse are available in Canada every 
year, which can be converted into 
140,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Two once rare metals—now found in 
quantities owing to the search for them 
by geologists—have contributed largely 
to our better light. One of these metals, 
thorium, gives us the incandescent gas 
mantle. This metal is obtained from 
monazite sand, and large quantities are 
now being obtained from the Travan- 
core district of India. 

The bright, electric lamps we use today 
giving us nearly four times as much light 
as we used to get from the early carbon 
filament lamps using the same power, 
are made with filaments of tungsten. 
This once rare metal is now of such 
vital importance that searches for it 
have been made all over the world, and 
it has been discovered in at least a dozen 
countries. Meantime an English inventor 
has made a new incandescent lamp 


which gives nearly double the light 
formerly obtained for the *samc gas 
consumption. 

Almost the same thing has recently, 
happened in the electric lamp world. A 
wonderful lamp is now being made in 
hundreds of thousands which gives 
double the light of an ordinary electric 
lamp,' using only the same power. It 
is called the “ half-watt ” lamp, and con¬ 
sumes half a " watt ” for every candle 
power. A watt is the unit of electrical 
energy, and represents^ fifteen hun¬ 
dredth part of one liorse-power. 

All the time that inventors are at 
work searching for more efficient lamps, 
while engineers are constructing more 
efficient machines, and chemists are 
seeking new sources of material, the 
demand for light continues steadily. 


Sports grounds are being illuminated 
with artificial light, the sky will bi 
flooded with lamps of immense power 
along air routes at night; light is being 
used for hastening plant growth and 
egg cultivation ; intensely powerful light 
is used for medical treatment; and in¬ 
creasingly brilliant illumination is used 
in nearly all factories where night work 
is carried on, because it has been found 
that better and quicker w T ork is done, 
there are fewer accidents, and the workers 
are happier and healthier where the 
workshop is well lighted. 

For a little time the demand for light 
by the world is in excess of the pro¬ 
duction ; but the problem is being 
solved from so many directions that it 
cannot be long before we have all the 
light we want. T. B. 



. The Comfortable Car of the Italian Airship that is making Daily Journeys with Passengers from Milan to Rome 


WARBLE FLY & ITS EGGS 
Destruction Among Cattle 

It is estimated that the damage done 
to cattle by the warble fly amounts to 
half a million sterling yearly, a .sum 
that, if used wisely, would once for all 
get rid of the pest. 

The fly lays its eggs in the skin of 
cattle, generally on the hind legs just 
below' the heel-joint, or hock. It is the 
young animals that are most frequently 
tormented. The eggs develop into 
maggots, from which the flies are repro¬ 
duced. The irritation causes the animals 
to rush round the fields with their tails 
.erected, and they lose flesh, and give 
less milk than they otherwise would.' 
The skin, too, is damaged, and the flesh 
underneath is often made unfit for 
human food. 

The only sure way of getting rid of 
the insects is by squeezing the ripe 
maggots from under the skin, and 
dressing the place with carbolic oil. 


HOW THE AEROPLANE 
BEATS GEOGRAPHY 

“ Iceland Nearing America ” 

The Icelanders are regarded as living 
in the backwater of civilisation, but they 
are preparing for a flying advance in 
commerce. 

Two of their seaplanes are being 
tested in a trip round the island, and 
a Transatlantic aerodrome is being 
erected at the tip of Greenland, for use 
in a summer air service between Reyk¬ 
javik, the Iceland capital, and the 
eastern ports of the United States. 

Newfoundland will be the landing 
station after Greenland, and then Nova 
Scotia will be made, and the shore 
followed to Boston. Holiday trips to 
Greenland will probably attract ad¬ 
venturous Canadians and Americans; and 
unless Scottish air traffic makes haste, 
the Icelanders will, in spite of geography, 
be nearer to America than to Europe^ 


TALE OF A FEW WISE MEN 
How They Saved a Colony 

There is a great true story of how a 
few wise farmers of Natal saved that 
colony from almost certain ruin. 

The prosperity of Natal depends 
largely on its cattle, and the cattle were 
dying in tens of thousands, killed by 
what was called a fever. The Govern¬ 
ment, helped by scientific men, tried 
many ways of stopping the spread of 
the disease, but in vain, A few of the 
oldest farmers, however, headed by a 
plain man named Joseph Baynes, said 
the cause of the disease was the brown 
tick, which might be killed by bathing 
the beasts with a poisonous liquid. 

Everybody laughed, but the wisdom 
of these wise men has freed the colony 
from the pest. 

The whole enthralling tale is told, 
with many others of delightful interest, 
in the fascinating pages of My Magazine 
for September, now lying on the stalls side 
by side with the Children’s Newspaper. 


FLYING CARAVANS 
New Ways Through Old Paths 

The British Government is opening an 
aeroplane service across the Arabian 
desert, from Damascus to Baghdad. 

The flight over the wilderness of roll¬ 
ing sand is about 500 miles long. Follow¬ 
ing the old caravan route, Handley Page- 
pilots flv by the mountains where lie 
the romantic ruins of the city of Palmyra, 
but for hundreds of miles they see no 
human settlement save the black tents 
of wandering Bedouins, seeking pasture 
for their sheep by dried river courses. 

The yellow, ugly town of Hit, with its 
sulphur marshes and bitumen wells, is 
the first town on the way, and soon after 
wards the Euphrates is crossed. Then 
the green gardens, domes, and minarets 
of the city of the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment are reached. 

With a heavy mail the journey will 
take about seven hours, and when the 
service is complete we shall be brought 
into quicker touch with India. 
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EUROPE SETTLING 
DOWN 

BUT RUMANIA DEFIANT 
Bolsheviks Surrender in 
Hungary 

AUSTRIA IN RUIN 8c RUSSIA 
IN MISERY 

The last troubled areas of the Great 
War, except ior Russia, seemed to be 
. settling down when Rumanian troops 
entered Budapest and received the sur¬ 
render of the Bolshevik Government 
there; but the .astonishing and unreason¬ 
ing behaviour of ilic Rumanians has 
drawn upon them the anger of all fair- 
minded people among the Allies, .and the 
Supreme Council in Paris lias been com¬ 
pelled to intervene. 

Austria, which lias acted with good 
sense since the Armistice was signed, 
has ottered to leave the *_ management 
of the country’s money affairs in' the 
hands of the Allies.. 

Instead of being .a powerful Umpire, 
Austria is now a third-class state with 
about .seven million people. Only -its 
name is left. Its population and wealth 
have been taken .away. It claims that 
the old debts .of the Empire should be: 
owed .and paid proportionately by the 
people who formed the Empire., .and not 
by the few still left under the .old name. i 

In Hungary., .after pressure from the 
Rumanian troops, the Bolshevik .govern- 
ment of Bela Run, the Jewish 
adventurer, has vanished, .and it seems 
as if the Allies would have to choose; 
a firm -Government from all the people,: 
and to guard the .country against 
unfair claims which the Rumanians .are! 
inclined to make. 

Coalfield Quarrel 

The Poles * and Czeeho-.Slov.aks j 
cannot agree about the possession of the j 
Tcsclien coalfield, so they have left the ; 
question to the AMes- 

The acceptance of the Peace Treaty ! 
by Germany and Austria has had a' 
good effect on the smaller and newer; 
nations, and they .are now inclined to! 
arrange difheuit .questions peaceably 
with the help of the Allies, especially 
as they are busy with the harvests- \ 

Only in Russia, which deserted the! 
Allies because :*he longed for peace,; 
is war still raging between sections oh 
her people, with .disorder and suffering ' 
continuing in all the chief towns under a, 
tyranny worse than that of the Tsars.. 

Though many boundaries remain 
to be drawn tjnaUy, and the parts to 
be played by the Allied nations, : 
particularly in Asiatic Turkey, are not 
yet fixed, there is a disposition .ah: 
round to make agreements rather than. 
to start quarrels, .and if Russia knew- 
her own mind, or had :a mind which; 
the world could understand, peace I 
would - reign again. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO 
DRIFTING MINES ? 
Great War’s Legacy to the Sea 

Wliat will happen to the dangerous 
mines left drifting by the Great War ? 
The Prince of .the little Mediterranean 
state of Monaco, the smallest in Europe, 
one of the most •careful .students -of the 
. movements of ocean currents, has been 
looking into the question. Our World 
Map -shows where he thinks iheywiil go. 

The mines wandering in the North 
Sea will, he thinks, be .swept finally into 
tlie fjords of Norway, 

Those set free in the Atlantic will get 
into the Gulf Stream- Some will be 
held up on the Canaries. Others will 
become imprisoned in the Sargasso Sea 
in mid-Atlantic, a great still pool sur¬ 
rounded by currents. 

Some will pass south of tlie Sargasso 
Sea to the West Indies, and return to 
Europe by the Gulf Stream, ending in 
the Arctic ice or the Norwegian fjoTds. 
They will travel at about five- miles a 
day, and may be afloat for four yeaTS. 


GREAT RAT WAR 

Danger to the Country 

MILLIONS OF DAMAGE 
EVERY YEAR 

Will the rat be able to do J what the 
Germans could not do, .and starve us 
.out ? Tlie menace is really serious, and 
a society, has been farmed to attempt to 
; -exterminate the rat. A bill is to be 
•introduced into Parliament making it 
! compulsory for all owners or tenants of 
property where rats exist to wage war 
against them. 

The public do not realise the immense 
amount of food destroyed every 7 year by 
these pests. It was bad enough in the 
old days before the Avar., but now,-when 
so many gamekeepers and oilier 
destroyers of rats have been away, the 
increase -of the animal has- become a 
national menace. 

The rat Is .a most prolific creature. It 
has three litters a year, with about a 
■ dozen young at a time., .and these become 
parents when only four months old. 

What the Rats Do 

; ^ A Government pamphlet says it is 
: impossible to ^exaggerate the -seriousness 
of the present situation. Rats .do millions 
of pounds'’ worth of damage toloocl .every 
3'ear. They cat corn, steal eggs, Idil 
chickens and rabbits, ruin potato 
•damps, and even climb trees and 
bushes to .-steal fruit, 

^The rat Is a vegetable feeder by 
choice, and as noon as the weather begins 
to get cool lie leaves the open air, where 
he has lived all the summer, and .enters 
houses and barns and stacks. Once in a 
.stack, if he has access to the ground -so 
that he can go for a drink from time to 1 
time, he will tunnel through and through j 
until there Is little corn left ior mam 
The rat must have water frequently, 
.and so. If the stack is built on mushroom 
straddles, so that he cannot get up from 
the ground once he Is down, the corn Is 
-safe, for even those rats that get in with 
the dieav.es must leave the stack for' 
water,, -and cannot return. 

Poison Campaign 

There is a great movement now • 
throughout the country for- united; 
action, because if one fanner or land-; 
owner .gets his estate clear, he may one 
night have hundreds, and perhaps; 
thousands, of rats come in from .another 
estate where no attempt has been made ; 
to keep down tlie pest, 

A great poisoning campaign is ; sng- : 
-gested, -all the poison to be put down ; 
over a wide area in a .single night, for m 
cmffiing and clever Is the ratThat if In 
.one held he found Ms friends dying after! 
eating he would become suspicious and' 
not touch the held himself. . In '.some 
way, too, the"warning would be passed; 
on to-all the rats.; - By laying the poison 
over a wide area at one time., hundreds 
of rats can be killed in a night, 

THE RICH STOKER 
£100,000 a Year Under a Farm 

A -stoker in the .American Navy has 
suddenly....come into the possession of 
an income of £100,000 a year. His 
name Is Perkins, and Ibis home is in 
Texas, About a month ago oil was 
found on Ms little farm, and Ms revenue 
from the well Is about £2000 a week. 

Perkins was in France on board, the- 
Imperator, just leaving for New York, I 
when he heard of Iris good . fortune. | 
He has two years more to serve in the 
Navy, but will probably not do much 1 
more stoking. He has told his friends’ 
that he hopes to use his money '"for the 
benefit of the world and Christianity/ ’ 


£10,000,000,000 

The American Government lias made 
an official estimate of the cost of the 
Avar, and the figure is between forty 
and fifty thousand million pounds, of 
which Cheat Britain has spent ten 
thousand millions. 


WHO WILL KILL THE 
TOP-HAT? 

Perhaps the Eton Boys 

. Tlie ugly .and uncomfortable top-hat, 
which was nearly lolled -during the war, 
has since shown signs of recovering phut 
; the schoolboys of Eton seem to, have 
made up tlieir minds to give . it . the 
finishing stroke. They must -certamly 
be tired of it, ior one .can scarcely 
imagine any hat less likely 7 to appeal 
to .a British schoolboy. 

A father wrote to the newspapers the 
other day : M I liave .a small boy at 
Eton, who if he comes out -with a decent 
hat is promptly mobbed by half a dozen 
other fellows who ruthlessly basil •it/ 1 ’ 
Then the writer goes on to say: " Either 
keep tlie topper or abolish it.” 

The top-hat is so expensive now that 
if it is to be destroyed at sight.the 
•schoolboy’s father will have a new an.d 
formidable item of expenditure to take 
into consideration, Let us hope that 
the sensible Thing will be -done,, .and the 
top-hat .abolished. 

The .-silk * rt topper ” was invented In 
Florence in :i 760, but was not very pop¬ 
ular there,. Then it travelled to France, 
and was introduced into England about 
1840, being Erst worn by John Hether- 
Ington, .a haberdasher In the Strand. 

There was a .craze for top-hats .at that j 
time, and everybody who could afford 
; it wore one- Cricketers played in top- 
hats, policemen, and .dustmen wore them 
ion duty, stalionmasters had them as 
part of their uniform. Now, in addition 
to being the .correct thing at Eton,, they 
are the proper wear/for porters; and the 
other day, la the City of Lcnd-cm, the 
.streets were swept by ■scavengers in 
white overalls and tall silk hats. 

One top-hat is still officially pro vided 
by the 'War Office: it as ior the -daapel- 
keeper at Wellington Barracks. 


THE NEST IN THE GATE-POST 

Ralph Cowlin, of Upping, an cleven- 
ymar-iold reader, -sends another curious 
instance of a bird nesting‘in an unex¬ 
pected place- _ ^ 

This y v car a fit built its nest in a 
hollow iron gate-post, entrance being 
gained by the small hole in the post 
into which the bolt shoots- All the 
yo un g .ou.es were reared, despite the fact 
that a good deal of traffic passed through 
the gate,, and the bolt was often used. 


THE GREASY PIG 

A woman in a workhouse at Rye has 
lately won a- prize of £4 by catching a 
.greasy pig- The guardians are allow¬ 
ing her to 'Spend the money at the rate 
of a shilling a week, so that a few minutes* 
•cleverness will add to the joy of her 
life every week till the end of next year. 


A PRIME MINISTER IN A FIX 

Prince Edward Island, an Canada, is 
in tlie curious position of. having a 
Prime Minister without authority.. He 
is Mr. Bell, who is in every sense Prime 
Minister of the new Government, but 
cannot be sworn into office, as the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Island has 
died, and no successor is appointed. 


A HERO’S SHIP 

The Brussels, tlie ship from which 
Captain Fryatt was taken by the 
Germans for execution because he con¬ 
tinued Ms voyage in her when ordered 
to 'stop, has been raised in Zeebmgge 
Harbour, where tlie Germans sank her 
before they -.evacuated the place- They 
thought to bury under the waters the 
reminder of their -cruel murder, but the 
vessel will now keep alive tlie story. 


FROM A POLICEMAN’S COTTACE 

Principal Roberts, of the 'University 
College of Wales. Aberystwyth* who Las 
just died .after a brilliantly successful 
career as a student and educational 
guide and irispixer, was the’ sen ‘of a 
rural policeman Ih'TIerionethsxrjre. *• 


THE MOTHER WHO 
KNOWS 

Farm Story of a Little 
Foal 

HOW DO THE ANIMALS 
UNDERSTAND? 

Animals have means of kn owing things 
and methods of talk that we do not 
understand. 

How docs a .carrier . ‘pigeon know 
which way* to -fly ’when it is hundreds 
of miles from home in a strange countiy ? 

How do bees know tire -straight way 
to their liive, and the hive itself in tlio 
.midst of many ’ others ? 

How -.do bees arrange with each other 
when they‘will swarm, and come out 
to uwaxni* and then go back ? - 

Flow do the bees that leave the liive 
to find a -new home make the -other 
bees understand their mission, and lead 
tlie whole swarm to the place ? 

How docs a horse know when another 
horse belonging to its stable is coming 
along the road out of right, whinnying 
a welcome* Jong before the driver hears 
the 'comin g horse ? 

I These (questions are -suggested by a 
letter for winch we have to thank a * 
render on an Essex farm- He is Mr. 
Arthur E- Hairis, and this is his story : 

Some weeks ago I bought a pretty 
little foal eleven days -old,, and brought 
it up on the bottle, as its mother could 
not bring it up- I placed it in my 
paddock with :a pony mare who is as 
fond of it ns if it were her -own. 

But whenever I drive tlie little 
mare past the foalis mother in her field 
about a mile away from the paddock, 
she whinnies a call to the mare, wlio 
whinnies back,.ns it .seems to rue, a 
message of assurance that all’s well. 

The curious point is that the mare 
has never seen her foal from the day 
• it left her; nor was tlie mare in tlie 
paddock when llie foal was brought 
.home. How does the foal’s mother 
know my mare is looking after her 
foal r Id icy never whinnied to each 
other before. Photograph on page 12. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST 

The following prices have lately been 
paid in the auction rooms for objects of 
historic Interest: £. 

Original Poem of Burns .. 30b 

Page of Bret Harte’s manuscript 42 
Old rifle of the year 15^0 - - 600 

Stamp of Atocb’s Atlantic mail- ' 28 
Capwomby Forii -- .. over 1000 


A CLOUDBURST j 

Enormous damage has been done by £i 
cloudburst at Bathurst, New Brunswick-. 
Houses and barns were lifted bodily 
from their places and carried a great 
distance, crops were damaged, and a 
returned soldier was killed by the col¬ 
lapse of a barn in which he was taking 
shelter. 


SUCCESS OF PAPER GOODS 

Paper proved so successful in Germany 
during the war for the manufacture of 
oil-cloth, sacks, carpets, and upholstery, 
that its use is to be continued, despite 
the fact that the restrictions on the use 
of cotton have been removed* 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Mr. Carnegie is dead. He was one of 
the wonderful men of the age. and you 
will fed Ms name on hundreds of free 
libraries. He began life as a very poor 
boy, and became the richest man in tlie 
world by the profits of his steel works at 
Pittsburg- 

He'gave millions away for organs and 
free libraries, and for promoting peace, 
and, though lie often gave unwisely, he 
was a good man. One of the things he 
often said was that the man who died 
rich died -.disgraced, and it will be inter¬ 
esting to see this rich man’s will.. 
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WORLD MAP • CITY LOST IN A NIGHT • GREATEST NOISE EVER HEARD BY MAN 


TDompeii and Krakatoa, the two 
greatest eruptions within historical 
times, have their anniversary this 
week. It is 1840 years since Pompeii 
was destroyed and buried by an 
eruption from Mount Vesuvius; and 
36 years since the volcanic island of 
Krakatoa, in the Strait of Sunda, blew 
up and formed a hollow basin in place 
of a hill over 2600 feet high. 

Pompeii was a Roman pleasure 
resort near the foot of Vesuvius—rich, 
gay, and wicked. In the year 79 a.d. 
it was overwhelmed with ashes. and 
lava from the mountain, and remained 
buried, its site forgotten for more than 
1300 years. During the last 60 years, 
however, it has been excavated carefully, 
and has furnished much material for 
knowledge of Roman life in the first 
century after Christ. 

TZ r aka to a was an island volcano 
which completely blew its own 
head off with a crash far surpassing any¬ 
thing ever heard before or since upon 
the earth. The debris was flung into 
the air to a height of 17 miles, and the 
explosion was heard 3000 miles away. 

At 100 miles away the sky was so 
darkened by the volcanic dust carried 


Aaland Islands, in the Baltic Sea, 
are recommended to* the guardianship 
of the League of Nations, which it is 
hoped will settle the claims of Sweden 
and Finland, the most interested States. 

Afghanistan. The Afghan War is 
over, the Amir having signed all our 
peace conditions. 

Australia lias 1,340,000 bales of wool 
awaiting shipment to Great Britain. 

Berlin news states that the growth of 
tuberculosis is appalling. 

Canada. It is calculated that the 
forests of Canada yield products worth 
£7,000,000 a year; that the mineral 
wealth is worth £9,000,000 annually ; 
and agriculture £73,000,000. 

Cape Chelyuskin is the only point on 
the mainland at which the midnight 
sun can now be seen. 


in the air that lamps had to be lit at 
mid-day, and the luminous dust 
remained visible in sunsets for several 
years in all parts of the world. 

Following the eruption came great 
tidal waves which travelled one-third 
of the way round the world and drowned 
in the East Indies 36,000 people living 
near the coast. Krakatoa "was the 
biggest noise and one of the biggest 
disasters ever known, 
jl/T ichael Faraday was a great scien- 

•** tific discoverer, who educated him¬ 
self into science‘thro ugh love of it, and 
who, though one of the most learned of 
men, could lecture on his experiments 
so that they were understood by 
children. He would have been a capital 
writer for the Children's Newspaper. 

Faraday was born in London, the 
son of a Yorkshire blacksmith, and he 
became a bookbinder. But as a boy 
his mind ran on scientific experiments, 
and when he heard Sir Humphry Davy 
lecture at the Royal Institution, he 
felt that scientific study must be his 
life's work. So he wrote out the four 
lectures he had heard Sir Humphry 
give, and sent them to the lecturer. 


India is still receiving life-giving rains 
from the summer monsoon. 

Japan is carefully arranging for ex¬ 
tended trade with Siberia. She is 
establishing consulates in all the princi¬ 
pal towns, the latest additions being at 
Omsk, Irkutsk, and Khabarovsk. 

Java is now sending large quantities 
of edible bird-nests to China, where they 
are a great delicacy. 

Lens coalmines, so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the Germans, cannot be fully re¬ 
started for at least ten years, but "some 
upper seams will be workable in 1920. 

New Zealand has paid a great tribute 
to British workmanship. The city of 
Dunedin has accepted a British tender 
of £4070 for a special motor, although 
an American tender was £800 cheaper, 
with delivery four months'earlier. . 


Sir Humphry was so struck with the 
youth's interest in science that he 
took him into his -laboratory as his 
assistant, and there Faraday remained 
for 54 years, first as assistant, and 
later as successor to -his fine chief, Sir 
Humphry, who said at the end of his life 
that of. all the discoveries he had made 
the greatest was Michael Faraday. 

At first Faraday made chemistry his 
chief study, but later turned to elec¬ 
tricity, and his discoveries were of 
immense importance and value. 

Fie was a man of simple character 
and deep piet}^, as much loved for his 
goodness as he was admired for his 
cleverness. He remains the most 
conspicuous English illustration of a 
working-class lad, without university 
education, who came to the highest 
honour and was not in the least spoiled. 

C leopatra was a name given to all 
the queens of Egypt at the time 
when Ptolemy was the name given 
to all kings, but there is only one 
Cleopatra known to popular history. 

It is now 1949 years since Cleopatra 
ended her life by allowing a poisonous 
asp to bite her bosom, but nearly 


Newfoundland. Icebergs are still flow¬ 
ing to the south of Newfoundland, so 
that the steamships from England to 
New York are compelled to take a more 
southerly route at this time of the year. 

Siberia. The rivers of Northern Siberia 
are now free from ice, and supplies from 
Europe are being transhipped at their 
mouths to barges for conveyance to the 
central towns. 

Solomon Islands. One of the Solomon 
Islands consists entirely of a volcano 
5156 feet high, and the Colonial Office 
reports that one of its officers has as¬ 
cended to its summit, a difficult opera¬ 
tion owing to the conditions of climate 
and vegetation. 

Spain is receiving, across the lowlands, 
the hot south wind called the Solano, 
which blows from the African desert 


2000 years have not blotted her nam;.- 
from the memory of the world. 

She fixes the type of beautiful women 
who live for gorgeous show and persona r 
conquest at any cost. At the age o i 
17 she was a queen, and at 18 she was 
an exile. Then Julius Caesar, a victim 
to her charms, placed her on the throne 
again. After his assassination she 
captivated Caesar’s friend, the noble 
Mark Antony, and he gave up every¬ 
thing to live with her in idle luxury. 

When Augustus Caesar advanced 
against Antony and Cleopatra, and 
defeated them, they agreed to die 
together, and Mark Antony slew him¬ 
self in the Roman fashion by falling 
on his sword. But Cleopatra did not 
keep the bargain. She lived, and tried to 
fascinate Augustus, but, finding that 
her power over men could no longer 
make her the consort of kings, she gave 
up her life in her disappointment. 

This worthless beauty was not only 
the last of her name/but the last queen of 
Egypt, for the country became absorbed 
as a province of the Roman Empire. 
She lived a useless life of vanity, and re ¬ 
mains in the world only as an empty name. 


COURSE OF DRIFTING MINES 

Tasmania lias set aside a tract of 
magnificent country, embracing 30,000 
acres, for preserving native animals and 
plants, which are fast disappearing, as 
the native people have already done. 

Tokio. For the first time in the histor y o t 
the Japanese press, the newspapers of To¬ 
kio, the capital, failed to appear the other 
day, being stopped by strikes. Labour 
troubles are a new experience for Japan. 

Tristan D’Acunha. The mail for 
Tristan D’Acunha, one of the loneliest 
places in the world, has just left London. 
The mails leave about once a year, and 
this one carries a ^complete set of the 
Children’s Newspaper up to date. 

Vienna hospitals have no sheets, and 
are appealing for linen for new-born 
babies. All help should be sent to the 
Save the Children Fund 329, High 
Holborn, London. 



Aug. This Weak in History 

24. Pompeii destroyed by Vesuvius, A.D. 79 

25. Michael Faraday died at Hampton Court. 1867 

26. Eruption of Krakatoa, greatest on record, 1883 
Julius Caesar landed in Britain, 55 B.C. 

27. Sir Rowland Hill, founder of Penny Post, died 
at Hampstead, 1878 

28. First successful cable laid in 1851, from Dover 
to Calais 

29. John Locke born at Wrington, Somerset, 1632 jj f 

30. Cleopatra died at Alexandria, B.C. 30 


The Flights of Birds 

The summer flight of birds has begun. Swifts fly at the end of 


Big Game in Africa 


Where They are Harvesting 

The wheat harvest is in full activity in Canada and Russia, and is August south from England, Europe, and Northern Asia, in two main 

beginning in Holland, South England, Belgium, and Poland. The sugar directions—one great flock to Cape Colony, and the other to India and 

The season for protecting the big game of Eastern Africa—rhinos, estates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil are busy. The first the Andaman Islands. 

Hippos, antelopes and zebras—begins on August 31 crops of rice nre being harvested in India and South China. The Cuckoos fly in late August from England and Northern Europe to 

picking of cotton is beginning in "the United States, India, and Egypt Natal. In Asia they fly down from the Himalayas to the Indian plains 


PICTURE & TIME MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING HARVESTS & EVENTS, & THE PROBABLE 
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Yours is the Earth 

We are Jetting Mr. Kipling 
speak in this place this week, 
to carry through these islands 
one of the finest things he ever 
wrote. It is one of the invisible 
guns with, which Mr. Kipling 
helped to win the Avar. 

A British general was speaking 
the other day about the war. 
He was in the fighting front from 
the beginning to the end; he; 
was through all its dark hours 
and through its few bright hours., 
and there.were days when it 
seemed to him that life could 
never be worth living again. 

And then, at such times as 
that, this general of the British 
Army took out of his pocket a 
crumpled-up copy of Mr. Kip¬ 
ling's poem If,” and he read 
it through. He read It again and 
again, he filled himself with it, 
and life became a new thing. 

He knew that there was some¬ 
thing in it, and he made up his 
mind to “ stick it ” whatever 
should come. He sent home for 
hundreds of copies of this poem, 
and whenever he came across a 
soldier in despair, a doubting 
general or a frightened boy, he 
took Kipling's “ If ” from his 
pocket and gave It to him. These. 
are the words of it, taken from 
the book tl Rewards and Faries.” 

Jr you can keep your head when all aboutyou 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you ; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
you, 

But make allowance for their doubting, too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting. 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise : 

Jr you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same ; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools. 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken. 

And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out 
tools. 

Jf you can make one heap, of all your winnings 
And risk it on-one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings. 
And never breathe .a word about your loss z 
If you can force your .heart and nerve and 
sinew 

To serve your turn Jong .after they .are gone. 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them.: 

* Hold on 1 ’ 

Jf you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you. 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much ; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more-you’ 11 be a Man, my son. 

This is the poem that kept up 
the heart of a British General and 
kept up the heart of many a 
British man. Read it again and 
again, and live it. It helped to 
win the war for us ~ it will help to 
win a noble life of peace for you. 



The Editor’s Table 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 


FROM MY WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FLEETWAY ROUSEf 


The Heaven of the Poor 

E ven London is lovely in these 
-summer days, but llie country¬ 
side is very Leaven. 

There were eighteen in a carriage on 
one of the lines into Kent the other 
day, two of them a little brother and 
sister. The train passed through the 
towns,, past the gasworks and factories., 
•and the streets busy with shops and 
trams and. people, and at last went 
through a little tunnel which led it out 
of an ugly vvoild into a lovely fine. 

The wheatfiel 4 s were afire with gold 
and the scarlet poppies were blowing ; 
the green hills rose to their . great 
heights, and little vyoods were dotted 
here and there ; the river was running 
through the fields as it has run a hun¬ 
dred thousand years; and the glory of 
the sun was over all. Brother and sister, 
coming through the dark tunnel into 
this corner of our earthly paradise., 
looked out upon it all, and it was worth 
while cramming into that crowded car¬ 
riage to hear little brother cry out, in sheer 
delight, '"Annie, this is country]" 
Poor little man from the slums, he 
had found a heaven at last. 

Proverb of the Day 



To Strikers Everywhere: 

Little Strokes Fell Great Oaks 

9 

The Arbst’s Prayer 

npHAT is a pretty story of Mr. Holman 
^ Hunt’s great picture 'of “ The 
light of .the World." It has been 
all round the world, carrying the well- 
known figure of Christ with the 
lantern. Now the canvas has been 
taken from its frame, and there have 
been found in a hidden corner of the 
canvas, on the very edge of the picture, 
a few hitherto unseen words in Latin, 
signed by the artist, meaning " Pass 
me not by. Master—Holman Hunt." 

The Treasure of the Nation 

T he sudden decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to deal with the profiteer 
is one of Hie curious examples that 
occur of the waste of public time. A 
Parliamentary Committee ' was .sitting 
to inquire into profiteering when the 
Government came to its decision, and 
Hie Committee has wasted the valuable 
time of many public men. 

It was only a few days before that a 
Parliamentary Committee' complained 
that its progress with four separate 
Bills had been seriously embarrassed 
bv the failure of Government represen¬ 
tatives to attend. 

It is a pity- Mr. Gladstone finely said 
that the time of Parliament is. the 
treasure of the nation. That Is true, and 
we cannot afford to waste our treasure.' 


- _ The Profiteer 

npHE profiteer will step at nothing. 
^ One of them has been selling 
Victory ribbon to soldiers at a shilling 
an inch/ though it cost about a shilling 
a yard to make. Is there any greater 
meanness, one wonders, than tills mean¬ 
ness of trading in Victory ribbon among 
the men who won the Victory ? 

4B ■ 

Come, ye thankful people, come. 

Raise the song of harvest home ; 

All is safely gathered in 
Ere the winter storms begin. 

.&> 

Beaten 

S trikes axe bad for all of ns, but 
the bakers* strike, at least, Iras 
taught thousands of housewives to 
make their own bread, and it is an 
excellent lesson* YVhat we have to do 
nmv is to .see that every kitchen has a 
good oven for baking. 

Another good thing the bakers’ 
strike has given us is a good story. A 
woman in a crowd was shaking lier 
fist angrily at an idle baker. “ Strik¬ 
ing is all very well for you," .she :said„ 
" but I’ve got eight children to feed." 
Then came a voice from the crowd: 
" Is that all, mother ? I've beaten 
you there ; I’ve got sixteen 1 " 

9 

Does the War Office Know ? 
x A 7 ho is afraid of Zeppelins ? An M.P. 
’ * lias lately told the House of 
Commons that the anti-aircraft service 
is still in full swing near Nottingham, 
and that some weeks ago a new gun was 
put in position. 

..Docs the War Office know that the 
war is over ? And does the Treasury 
know what the War Office is doing ? 
And can Hiere be much wonder that, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, we are running headlong towards 
bankruptcy ? It is preposterous that 
these things should be. 

Soldiers 

TV/taxy people would read with 
aniazement in a London morn¬ 
ing paper not long ago a comparison of 
the Kaiser with Kossuth and Garibaldi 
and Mazzini. It is pitiful that a great 
paper should dare a comparison like that. 

Now Hindenburg has been making 
his comparisons. Jle asks if we would 
have him dragged behind our triumphal 
chariots, and he appeals to soldiers like 
Focli and Haig and Pershing to respect 
him as he respects them: ‘‘They did 
their duty as soldiers ; he did his." 

To Hindenburg it is all a game, in 
which some play on one side and some on 
the other, and those who win and those 
who lose should be held in honour. 

So the old German mind works on. 
The German Army has simply played 
its game and lost. It cannot see that 
the difference between soldiers like Foch 
and all the Hohenzollern host is the 
difference between men who fight the 
great cause of the world and pirates who 
fight for their pockets. One is a soldier, 
the other is an assassin. 

« 

A Prayer for All we Love 

Dear Lord, kind Lord! ; 

Gracious Lord, I pray 
Thou wilt look -on all I love 
Tenderly today. 

Weed their hearts of weariness, 

Scatter every care 
Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 

James Whitcomb Riley 


“ What About the Hosses ? ” 

This is a tribute to the horse that helped to 
win the war. Jt was written by an American 
soldier, William Stephens, and appeared in 
the New York Times. 

Yve bad sought the .sweet seclusion of 
.an old estamind , 

And the wine-cup circulated in the old 
familiar way. 

We had fed our hearts on memories, 
and talked as soldiers will 
Of the comrades "pushing daisies" 
on a barren shell-marked hill. 

But one Western boy was silent— 
never lifted up his head 
Till resentment seemed to stir him, 
and he raised his eyes and said : 

But what about Hie hosses 
In the roll-call of the dead ? 

Are they mentioned in the losses— 
Has a single word been said ? 

Is there any simple token of their 
agony unspoken—- 

Have they any wooden crosses 
In the valleys where they bled ? 

9 

A Well-known Stupid 

Y 17 -E are glad to see that the Margate 
doctor who hoaxed Hie British 
Museum has had to pay for his folly. Ho 
took a piece of meteorite that had fallen 
in South America, threw it at a window, 
and declared that it had come down 
in a storm. * His story seemed so in¬ 
teresting that experts from the British 
Museum went down to Ramsgate to 
investigate it, and found it a silly hoax. 

There" is nothing meaner than the 
attempt to cheat Hie men who are 
building up human knowledge for Hie 
good of the world. This doctor said 
he was a well-known practical joker, 
which means, of course, that he is a well- 
known stupid. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

An M.P. thinks our Parliamentary 
machinery should be more elastic. But 
Members often complain that they have 
to work too long at a stretch. 

® ^ © 

It is true that this is a free country, 
but you cannot get much of it gratis. 

Mr. Ashwood is responsible for the 
statement that taxi-drivers prefer sliort 
fares. All the same, they charge them 
as much as the tallest. 

© <a> © 

Holiday resort for wounded heroes : 
Scarborough. 

® © ® 

An ocean cutter : 
A sce-saw. 

® 0 

Dr. Addison says 
we are getting well 
on the way to a 
solution of the 
housing problem. 
But the tenants are 
tired of waiting 
till he gets there. 

© ® 

Darlington is em¬ 
ploying a phren¬ 
ologist to examine 
the school-children’s 
bumps. Whoever 
has been hitting them should be stopped. 

© ® ® 

The real quartermaster : The rent 
collector. 

‘® ® © * 

We are advised by Air. Birrell to 
" prune well our words." Then others 
would accuse us of cutting remarks. 

© 

Are We Cold ? 

I t is a libel, in General Pershing's 
opinion, to say that the British 
people are cold. But it may not be so 
libellous next winter; much depends on . 
the weather and the coal supply. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Why they do not warm the 
sea ior bathers in cold 
weather 
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POOR ESKIMOS 


THE COMING OF THE AUTOMATIC AGE 


SALUTE THE VICTORS 


STRICKEN HOMES OF 
LABRADOR 

Tragic Story of the Land That 
Faces Ours 

HOUSE AFTER HOUSE 
ALONE WITH THE DEAD 

An appalling story is brought by 
Moravian missionaries from the inhos¬ 
pitable coast of Labrador—the part of 
the American Continent exactly opposite 
Great Britain* 

If climate were determined by latitude 
only. Great Britain and Labrador 
would fare alike, but Great Britain has 
a climate which often has been used to 
account for her greatness in the world ; 
while Labrador is so icy and stern that 
one wonders why people live there. 

The difference comesr from the action 
of the genial Gulf Stream, bringing 
warmth across the Atlantic from the 
piled-up tropical waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the shores of Western Europe, 
compared with the chilling cold currents 
that skirt the coasts of Greenland on 
either side from the Arctic Ocean, and, 
uniting near the extremity of Greenland, 
sweep icily along the shore of Labrador 
before diving under the Gulf Stream 
south of Newfoundland. 

Sadness and Horror 

On this barren coast of Labrador, as 
in Greenland, the Moravians have long 
been famous for their missionary zeal 
and self-sacrifice. Little would the 
,busy populous world know of Labrador 
if it were not for the visits home of 
Moravian ministers, and the writings 
in which they picture the lives of these 
brave people among whom they labour. 

And now, tinged with the sadness of 
their story, is a touch of horror that 
seems to suit those bleak seas. 

Ill old countries like Great Britain 
we do not seem to know what disease 
is like when it strikes freshly at a people 
who have not known it before. We 
have grown accustomed to it in nearly 
all its forms. It is as if we had been 
inoculated by it- and escaped its worst 
effects. But a disease which we accept 
as almost customary, and regard with¬ 
out fear—such a disease as measles— 
will sweep away whole populations of 
healthy people to whom it is strange. 

The Wolf at the Door 

It lias been so with influenza recently. 
We admit that it has been prevalent 
with us, but it has never come to us as a 
veritable plague. In Labrador, how- 
. ever, especially among the Eskimos, 
who form a considerable part of the 
population on the more northern reaches 
of the coast, whole districts have been 
desolated by death, and only a third of 
the population has survived. 

Whole families have died in their 
houses with none to help them. Vil¬ 
lages have been unable to bury their 
dead. Nor has it been necessary, indeed, 
for the famished dogs have broken into 
the houses and, in the extremity of 
hunger, have devoured their dead 
masters. House after house has been 
found with every person dead in it; 
often with dogs—half wolves—struggling 
to force an entrance through the door. 

In one case, from the midst of such a 
scene of horror, a cry was heard, and a 
living child of eight, a girl, was found, 
unharmed by the dogs, which had 
actually crept over her and lain by her, 
so that the warmth of their bodies had 
kept her alive in spite of the cold. 

Now Labrador is almost depopulated 
in parts, and the influenza will remain 
for many generations a remembrance 
of terror. 


The human mind goes on from victory 
to victory; and more and more the 
brain is supplanting the hand. We 
shall live to see the day when half the 
world, no doubt, will be run auto¬ 
matically, with trains and aeroplanes, 
and ships and factories working by 
power controlled from a distance, 
without any necessary human inter¬ 
vention. The newest example is -aero¬ 
planes that fly by themselves. 

The flight of several aeroplanes has 
been controlled by one wireless station 
on land, and a writer foresees a time 
when commercial aeroplanes will fly 
from one place to another without a 
pilot, and land at their destination 
without any handling other than wire¬ 
less control. 

The problem of guiding an aeroplane 
by wireless was fully solved in the 
autumn of 1918, the difficulty of avoid¬ 
ing any interference from other wireless 
signals than those intended for the 
pilotless machine being overcome. An 


aeroplane, equipped with an automatic 
stabiliser, was put through a,circular 
flight of over, sixty miles without mis¬ 
hap, the experiment being carried out 
by French officers with the authority 
of the French Ministry of War. 

Had the war gone on, we should by 
this time have been sending phantom 
aeroplanes, without a pilot, over the 
German lines, and actually making 
them drop bombs and aerial torpedoes 
by means of special wireless apparatus. 
The war being over, such aeroplanes will 
be applied to exploring ground, and 
bringing back photographs taken auto¬ 
matically, exposed by . wireless signals. 

Not only have aeroplanes, airships, 
and, torpedoes been controlled by wire¬ 
less, but a system of controlling trains 
by wireless was practically demon¬ 
strated some time ago, by which engines 
without a driver could be stopped and 
started by wireless signals from a 
terminus; and an express train was 
brought to a stop within 600 yards. 


THE SEASIDE DOWN THE AGES 



All through the centuries boys and girls have loved the sea. Our artist shows how the boys of 
the ages enjoyed themselves by it. 


WHY THE POLICE SHOULD NOT STRIKE 


The policemen of Liverpool have been 
etl £ a g e d in a dangerous strike, which 
was shared by about one in twenty of 
the London police. 

A few thoughtless people have tried 
by the *' direct action " of sudden strikes 
to support the police who deserted the 
post of duty, but the opinion of almost 
everybody else is that the police who 
ceased work did wrong. 

The first duty of citizens is to see that 
the law is carried out, that order pre¬ 
vails, and that justice is done. 

The sympathy of every good citizen 
should be with the police, who are acting 
for us all and preserving our safety. 
The police is really ourselves, all of us 
rolled , into one, trying to induce people 
to behave rightly. 

But, seeing how important the police¬ 
man’s duties are—so important that he 


has to take a solemn oath, like a soldier, 
to be faithful—it is intolerable that he 
should suddenly desert his post and 
allow violence to sweep over a town like 
a destroying flood. 

That is what the police of Liverpool 
did ; and very quickly a dishonest mob 
destroyed or stole £'250,000* worth of 
property, caring nothing who was robbed 
and ruined. 

The first demand on the police is 
fidelity to duty. The first duty of the 
public towards the police is. good treat¬ 
ment and sympathy. 

Liverpool has taught a lesson that 
will not be readily forgotten ; and the 
harm that has been done is partly 
balanced by the fact that the police 
force has got rid of men not fit to be in 
it. All over the country the great body 
of police has been loyal and true. 


A Nation’s Reward for 
Its Heroes 

TITLES AND FORTUNES 
FOR SAILORS & SOLDIERS 

Parliament has saluted our heroes; it 
has, in other words, voted grants to the 
sailors and soldiers who led our forces 
to the Victory, and has conferred great 
honours upon them in recognition of 
their services in the field and on the sea. 

The Navy 

The following are the honours and 
grants conferred on the Navy : 

Sir David Beatty, who first commanded 
the Cruiser Squadron, and finished the 
war as Commander of the Grand Fleet ; 
now made an earl, with £100,000 

Viscount Jellicoe, commander of the 
Grand Fleet at Jutland £50,000 

Sir Charles Madden, second in command 
of the Grand Fleet under Beatty and 
Chief of the Staff under Jellicoe ; made 
a baronet, with £10,000 

Sir Doveton Sturdee, who destroyed the 
German cruiser fleet at the Battle of 
Falkland Islands £10,000 

Sir Roger Keyes, commodore in charge 
of submarine service, in command of the 
Dover patrol, organiser of the blocking 
cf Zeebrugge and Os tend; made a 
baronet, with £10,000 

Sir John de Robeck, commanded the 
fleet during the Dardanelles expedition, 
made a baronet, with £10,000 

Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, brilliant com¬ 
mander of submarines, destroyers, and 
light cruisers in all parts of the North 
Sea, and planner of the Zeebrugge and 
Ostend raids ; baronetcy, with £10,000 

The Army 

The following are the honours and 
grants awarded in the Army : 

Sir Douglas Haig, started the war as 
commander of First Army Corps, took 
command of an army, and finally 
became Commander-in-Chief. Struck 
the blow that finally defeated the 
enemy ; made an earl, with £100,000 
Viscount French, commander of the 
Expeditionary Army. Expert in open 
warfare and cavalry work £50,000 
Sir Edmund Allenby, cavalry leader, 
commander of an army in France; 
commander-in-chief in Egypt, routed 
the Turks and occupied Palestine; made 
a viscount, with £50,000 

Sir Herbert Plumer, commander of the 
Second Army, commander of the Expe¬ 
ditionary Force to Italy, also in the 
final advance in Flanders; made a 
baron, with £30,000 

Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Staff ; 
British Representative on War Council 
of the Allies ; a baronet, with £10,000 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, commander of the 
Fourth Army. Broke the Hindenburg 
line, and was foremost in final German 
defeat; made a baron, with £30,000 
Sir Julian Byng, commanded Third Army 
and Canadians ,* cavalry expert in open 
warfare ; made a baron, with £30,000 
Sir Henry Horne, artillery expert, com¬ 
manded the First Army in the later 
part of the war; becomes a baron, 
with £30,000 

Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Staff, 
commander of the army in Great 
Britain, now commander of the Army 
on the Rhine. Rose from the ranks. 
Now to be a baronet, with £10,000 
Sir William Bird wood, commanded 
Anzacs at Gallipoli, then the Fifth Army 
in France, and retook Lille ; made a 
baronet, with £10,000 

Sir Maurice Hankey, secretary of the 
War Cabinet. £25,000 

The Air Force 

The Air Service is recognised by an 
award to : 

Sir H. Tren chard, commander of the 
: Independent Air Force, who is made a 
baronet, with £10,000 
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WIRELESS MARVEL 

Travelling Along a Search¬ 
light Beam 

IDEA FROM BABY’S CRADLE 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

Many* ingenious schemes have been 
proposed with the object of making un¬ 
necessary the aerial wires used on 
wireless stations. 

A steady stream' of water ejected 
from a hosepipe makes a sufficiently good 
aerial for use in an emergency, but one 
of the boldest suggestions ever put 
forward for a non-metallic aerial is the 
employment of a searchlight beam. 

The first thing we require in an aerial 
is that it should be a conductor of elec¬ 
tricity. Now, the air is not usually such 
a conductor, but it can be made con¬ 
ductive by subjecting it to the action of 
ultra-violet light—a peculiar kind of 
light which, strange to say, is invisible, 
existing in company with the ordinary 
light from arc or mercury vapour lamps. 
So that if we throw into tlie air a searchlight 
beam from either of these kinds of lamp, 
the air in the path of the beam will con¬ 
duct electricity. 

Think how handy this would be for 
aircraft, which often have to pay out 
great lengths of aerial wire when re¬ 
quired, and wind it back again with a 
winch. The direction of the aerial wire 
has a very important effect on wireless 
telegraphy, and in the case of aircraft 
this direction is nearly always opposite 
to that in which the machine is moving, 
for the draught carries the wire up and 
keeps it in an almost horizontal position. 
By using a searchlight the operator will 
. be able to point his aerial anywhere. 

The Wireless Tuner 

The method by which wireless mes¬ 
sages are “ tuned in ” is an adaptation 
of *a principle which was practised, 
perhaps by instinct, by the mothers 
who lived when the earth was young. 
When the baby was fretful they rocked 
it in their arms and lulled it to sleep. 
Then somebody invented the cradle. 

Why does a baby fall asleep more 
readily when rocked ? The answer 
seems to be that a to-and-fro motion, 
or oscillation, as the wireless men 
say, has a soothing effect on the system, 
if tlie swings are made at a certain speed, 
corresponding to the nervous condition 
of the child. Anybody who has nursed 
a baby knows that the impulses have 
to be regular and well timed, and that 
jerky or violent rocking is useless. 
, Every sailor knows that the mere 
stopping of a steamer, with the cessa¬ 
tion of the throbbing of the engines, is 
enough to wake people from sleep. 

Throbs, pulses, swings, the movement 
of a piston in a cylinder, the ebb and 
flow of waves, are all forms of what is 
called Harmonic Motion, or the Rhythm 
of Nature. 

Up and Down the Aerial 

. Now, wireless messages are picked up 
in the form of electric currents, which 
are really tiny particles of electricity 
moving at a speed so great that they 
may rush from end to end of the aerial 
30,600 times a second. The shorter the 
wave-length the quicker the movement 
of these particles. Perhaps it should 
be explained that the length of a wave 
is the distance between the crest of one 
wave and that of the next. 

Now, suppose we are to receive a 
message from the wireless station at 
Clifdcn in Ireland. We know that the 
wave-length used by Clifden is 5000 
‘ metres—or 5468 yards—long. This tells 
us that we have to make the aerial wire 
of such a length that the electrical par¬ 
ticles can rush up and down it 60,000 
times a second, the speed corresponding 
to waves of 5000 metres. 

What we mean by wireless tuning 
is simply ’ that the receiving station 
puts itself into sympathy, or into tune, 
with the sending station, and thus out 
of sympathy with the other stations 
sending on longer or shorter waves. 


PLANET AND ITS 
COMPANION 

Star that Changes Colour 

LIKE THE EARTH IN AGES PAST 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

The Constellation of Herculis, within 
whose confines is the great universe of 
suns we considered last week, contains 
also another most interesting celestial 
wonder, the star Zeta, the middle one 
on the right side of the trapesium of 
Herculis, easily found by consulting last 
week's star map. 

This star, though but of the third mag¬ 
nitude and therefore not very bright, 
is a lovely object seen through a power¬ 
ful telescope ; it is really a pair of stars, 
the larger being yellow, while the other, 
very much smaller, varies in colour. 

Thirty-five Years to Go Round 

Now, these radiant orbs have revealed 
to astronomers another wonderful feature 
of the far-off heavens not hitherto seen 
in our celestial ramblings—a sun and a 
planet, the larger yellow star being 
comparable with our own Sun while the 
small one represents wliat our Earth was 
many millions of years ago. 

They are, however, on a much larger 
scale. There arc doubtless many more 
planets revolving round the great yellow 
sun of Zeta Herculis, but only one can 
be seen. The orbit of this great planet 
is given in the illustration, showing the 
positions it occupied at different years 
during one revolution, which takes 35 of 
our years to accomplish; its year is thus 
nearly six years longer than Saturn's. 

Sir William Herschel discovered the 
character of Zeta Herculis as long ago 
as 1782, since when astronomers have 
seen it make four revolutions. Owing 
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The Orbit of Zeta Herculis 


to tlie angle of vision from which we 
view it, the.planet actually appears to go 
from side to side of the larger star, ap¬ 
pearing at times slightly above or below, 
or so close as scarcely to be separated 
by the most powerful telescopes. 

An astonishing feature about this 
flaming planet is that it changes colour 
from blue to red, as though fiery out¬ 
bursts of flaming hydrogen occurred 
above the incandescent clouds ; or great 
rifts occurred in an atmosphere of 
luminous clouds, revealing a molten 
interior. Indeed, this seems more pro¬ 
bable, for it will be seen from the dia¬ 
gram that the planet is sometimes much 
nearer to its great companion than at 
others, which must make an enormous 
difference in the amount of heat received. 

Its Enormous Speed 

They are at such an enormous distance 
from us that details cannot be seen. 
Vega and most of the bright stars are 
much nearer than this solar system, 
which it has been calculated is speeding 
towards us at the rate of jo miles a 
second , but even at this rate we shall not 
see an}- diminution of the distance in a 
lifetime ; indeed, it will not look much 
larger or brighter in 100,000 years. 

Our interest lies in the smaller star, 
the planet of years to come. It consti¬ 
tutes the Jupiter of this distant 'solar 
system ; and it may have moons revolv¬ 
ing round it, as Jupiter has, cooled 
down sufficiently to be habitable as our 
own fair Earth is. G. F. M. 


CRYSTALS THAT TALK 

Game With a Crystal, a Piano, 
and a Telephone 

Telephone conversations can now be 
increased in loudness by making use of 
a wonderful property possessed by 
certain crystals. By exposing these 
crystals to the sounds of a piano or 
of the voice, the sound waves exert 
sufficient pressure 011 the crystal edges 
to produce currents of electricity. 

By placing the crystals in the electric 
circuit of a telephone, tlie sound can be 
greatly increased, as has been shown 
during a recent lecture before the 
New York Electrical Society. 

The music played on a piano was 
reproduced by placing near the in¬ 
strument one of those sensitive crystals, 
linked up with a telephone reproducer. 
The crystal responded to the sounds, and 
created currents of electricity which 
actuated the telephone!. 

A remarkable fact concerning talking 
crystals is that their properties were 
known 2000 years ago, and forgotten ; 
200 years ago, again, they appear to 
have been re-discovered in East India 
by jewellers. It was not, however, 
until Professor Curie experimented with 
them 30 years ago that their electrical 
properties were fully understood. 


BALLOONS TO BRING UP 
LOST SHIPS 

Remarkable Plan for Raising 
Wrecks 

So-called “ camels " have long been 
used to raise sunken ships—steel cylin¬ 
ders filled with water, which are sunk 
and fastened to the ship and then 
emptied of water, so that they raise 
the vessel by their buoyancy. 

* A new kind of flexible camel, or 
balloon, lias been invented to deal with 
some of the ships sunk near the shore 
during the war. The balloons are sub¬ 
merged when deflated, so that divers 
can get them actually inside the ship, 
and when placed in such a position that 
they have good opportunities of lifting, 
they are inflated by means of cylinders 
of compressed air. 

Thus, a number of these balloons 
can be placed in different parts of tlie 
vessel until, when all are inflated, the 
ship gains enough buoyancy to rise 
slowly to the surface. Here steam Jugs 
are waiting for her, and, once raised, she 
can be towed away safely to harbour. 

A monster balloon of 3000 cubic feet 
capacity has just been dispatched to 
the Mediterranean to help in the salving 
of a valuable sunken ship there. 

Another interesting case of balloon 
salvage is that of a large ship of 18,000 
tons with a cargo valued at more than 
half a million sterling. It is hoped it 
will be raised within two days. 


FORTUNE LOST BY FOLLY 
Amir and His Little War 

The Amir of Afghanistan, who en¬ 
tered on a reckless war against Great 
Britain, thinking to take advantage of 
our difficulties to gain some selfish ends, 
has lost his game. 

He has been compelled to sign hard 
but just conditions of peace, and to 
accept any boundary the British may 
lay down ; but, more than that, the 
Amir has had to pay personally for his 
folly in making war, for he has to sacri¬ 
fice an annual allowance of £120,000, 
which Great Britain made to him. 

This subsidy was allowed to the late 
Amir, and would have been continued 
to the present Amir but for his conduct. 


BONDMAN FREEMAN 

Australia has just dealt with Paul 
Freeman, the man who was at sea for 
weeks because neither America nor 
Australia would have him. He has 
been interned as a German. 


THE PROFITEER 
People Who Will Not be 
Robbed 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

Drastic steps are to be taken to deal 
with the growing scandal of the profiteer. 

In all countries the people are very 
near the point at which they will openly 
revolt against the price of food, which 
they know ought not to be as dear as it is. 

In Paris, where rabbits' were sold at 
fiveperice a pound more in the afternoon 
than in the morning, the waiting crowd 
pelted the shopkeeper with tlio things 
he had for sale ; and in Havre the trade 
unionists marched into the market, 
forcibly bought up the goods at half the 
price asked, and then sold them by 
auction at more reasonable prices. 

At Jlford a free market in the street 
brought down prices rapidly, and proved 
a great success. 

At Marseilles the French soldiers—the 
poilus, as the French call their Tommies 
—have started a market of tlieir own to 
fight the profiteers.. 

Everywhere the people see that aftet 
all the labour and risk of growing food, 
those who do the work and take tlie risk 
get only a small share of the difference 
between the first natural cost and the 
price charged to tlie public. 

How Profiteering Works 

Here is a very simple example ot 
profiteering, showing how the public 
suffer. A working man had three apple 
trees growing apples of a delicious flavour. 
Every year he sold the apples to a neigh¬ 
bouring greengrocer at threepence a 
pound, and thought he had been well paid. 

Last year the fruiterer came to him, 
inquired about the crop, and found it 
excellent. To the apple grower's sur¬ 
prise, tlie tradesman offered him fifteen- 
pence a pound for tlie apples. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and the apples 
pulled and delivered. All that tlie green¬ 
grocer had to do was to put them in liis 
window. This he did, marked at a price cf 
3s. 6d. a pound, and at that price they 
were sold, for many rich people lived 
near. The profit made without any 
trouble by the greengrocer was nine 
times as great as the cost of the apples 
had been two years ago. 

Now no poor person could possibly 
have'any of those apples, and the rich 
paid an extravagant price, most of which 
went straight into the pocket of the 
shopkeeper who had taken no trouble 
and run no risk. 


THE WONDERFUL CAT 
OF IMPINGTON 
Something for its Master Every 
Day 

There is a wonderful cat at Impington, 
in Cambridgeshire. It is a might}' 
hunter, and brings home something to 
its master every day. 

Nothing seems too big or too fierce 
for it to tackle, and it is said to be th 5 
first cat to attack and kill stoats, which 
are themselves very fierce creatures. 

Last week this cat brought home and 
laid at its master's feet two stoats, 
17 mice, 4 large rats, 8 sparrows, 3 wild 
rabbits, a thrush, and a mole. The 
rabbits were brought home alive, but 
the stoats and rats were dead. 

This wonderful cat is owned by Mr. 
J. M. Taylor, an engineer, who has had 
it since it was a kitten, but has never 
trained it. What might it not bring home 
if it were trained to act as a retriever ? 


LAST MONTH 
LONDON 

Hours of sun,. 1089 
Hours of rain.. 49‘t 

Wet days .. 14 
Dry days .. 17 

Wannest day.. 1 1th 
Coldest day .. 9th 
A rather dry month 
sunny in Scotland, but 
south. In London it 
since 1888 . 


S WEATHER 
RAINFALL 
London ..ins. 1*75 
Torquay .. „ 1*49 
Carmarthen „ i*4t 
Edinburgh.. „ *63 

Fort William „ 1*56 
Dublin .. „ 1*13 
generally. Fine and 
dull and cool in the 
was the coldest July 
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WAR ON LEAVES 

Work of a Wonderful Bee 

THE NATTERJACK BEGINS 
TO CROAK 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The leaves of many plants are now 
beginning to* sli'ow signs that they 
have been attached by foes, which 
have spoilt their beauty or marred 
their form: One of- the most striking 
instances of this will be seen on the rose¬ 
bush or laburnum, where some of the 
leaves have circular or semi-circular 
pieces cut out of their margins with 
almost geometrical accuracy. 

These holes are made by the leaf- 
cutter bee, a wonderful little creature 
that is well worth watching for. .It is 
one of the solitary bees, and uses these 
fragments to line its nest. 

It first burrows a hole in a decayed tree, 
then flies to a rose-bush or laburnum, 
and, having selected a leaf with great 
care, it grips the edge with its feet, and 
using these as one arm of a pair of 
compasses it moves quickly round, 
cutting the leaf with its sharp jaws. 

The Leaf-Cutter Bee 

Then, flying off to the burrow with 
the piece of leaf, it packs this carefully 
inside so as to form a nest, in which it 
lays an egg. It places with the egg some 
" bee bread/’ or pollen, mixed with 
honey, to serve as food for the young 
grub that will hatch out; and then, 
having completed one cell, it repeats 
the operation again and again until 
the hole in the tree is filled. 

Another instance of leaf attack is 
to be noticed on the sow thistle, whose 
toothed leaves show curious trail-like 
markings that are the work of a little 
mining caterpillar which lives between 
the upper • lower surfaces of the leaf. 

This tiny caterpillar later on changes 
into a moth, which should be examined 
under a magnifying-glass, for its wings 
are very beautiful and sliinc like bur¬ 
nished metal. 

A Good Little Fly 

You may be fortunate enough just 
now to catch a black arches moth, so 
called from the black zigzag markings 
on its wings. In Britain it is much 
sought after as a choice specimen, but 
on the Continent its caterpillar docs an 
immense amount of damage to the pine 
and fir trees by devouring the leaves. 

It is not often we can speak a good 
word for a fly, ■ but the tiny cabbage 
white fly, which may now be seen emerg¬ 
ing from its silky cocoon, is a real friend, 
for it destroys large numbers of the 
caterpillars of the cabbage white butter¬ 
fly, that beautiful but injurious pest; 
The fly lays its eggs in the caterpillar, 
and the grub tliat hatches out lives upon 
its host’s flesh. When the grubs have 
done there is not much caterpillar left. 

A Toad to Look For 

An interesting British reptile, less 
common than the ordinary toad, is the 
natterjack toad, distinguished from the 
common variety by a yellow line down 
the centre of its back. The young 
natterjacks are now leaving'the water, 
and for the next few weeks will be found 
mostly in pairs. Their croak is hoarser 
and deeper, and also more continuous, 
than the common toad’s. 

Even now in the North an occasional 
twite’s nest may be found containing 
four or five pale greenish eggs, spotted 
with brown, and in thickets some grass¬ 
hopper warblers are still shepherding 
their young fledglings. 

The clearing of the harvest fields is 
driving the mice bade into the houses, 
where they are becoming a great annoy¬ 
ance. A spell of cold weather will in¬ 
crease the nuisance. 

The yew berries are ripe, and boys 
and girls should be warned against 
the attractive but poisonous fruits of 
the deadly nightshade. C. R. 


The Children's Newspaper 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


The Aeroplane—Action Song for Bcrys & Girls 


The singers should stand 
in the form of an aeroplane, 
as in this diagram. 

Verse i is sung by the 
passengers and pilot. As 
they sing the pilot unlocks 
the door of the aeroplane a 
shed. . ... .. 

While Verse 2 is being £». 
sung the children come from 
the shed, and are put into 
position by the pilot. D __* 
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-Children forming body of plane: 
two near pilot join hands to form 
steering wheel. 

-Rudder: Child with arms out and 
bach, to plane. 

Girls forming wings, with one arm 
outstretched'hdding pinafores. 
■Passengers. E—Pilot: ‘ 


Verse 3 is sung while the 
pilot puts on his flying suit 
and takes his 1 place at the 
wheel. Then more children 
come and start the engine. 

Verse 4 is sung by all 
except the pilot, the whole 
aeroplane moving one step 
forward with the right foot, 
swaying twice to.the right, 
the movement then being 
repeated with left foot. 
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3, The pilot must dress in his leather coat. 
And his gloves and helmet too. 

The motor we’ll start. It won’t take long; 
.We know just what to do. 


I 

4. Away then we'll sail in our aeroplane 
Thro* blue skies and clouds so grey. 
Then looping and gliding come back again 
In our aeroplane today. ‘ 


Words and mus.c of Ibis song by Arav Hill arc sold by Messrs./. Seville & Co., 64, Hay market, London. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up the main crop of onions when 
ripe, and spread out in the sun on dry 
ground till dry enough for housing. 
Peas that were sown last month for a 
late crop should be kept well mulched 
and watered. Gather balm for drying ; 
it may now be propagated by slips. 

Shorten the shoots of laurels, hollies, 
and other evergreen shrubs that have 
grown too large . for their position. 
Violets, for flowering in frames during 
winter, should have liberal watering 
with liquid manure, to induce them to 
make plump crowns. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

jgPJbL Tha universe moves to order 
firJy like a dock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Hera is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, August 24 



Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrise 
Moonset 
High Tide 


Sunday 
6.0 a.m. 
8.4 p.m. 
4.40 am. 
7.3 P-m. 


Tuesday 
6.3 am. 
8.0 p.m. 
7 . 7 a.m. 
7.49 p.m. 
3.20 p.m. 


Friday 
6.3 am. 
7.54 p.m. 
10.35 a.m. 
8.53 p.m. 
5-2 p.m. 



Next 
Week’s 
Moon __ 

SUNDAY 

Other Worlds. Then 
_n the evening sky. 


TUESDAY FRIDAY 

are no planets visible 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 





La voiturc d’enfant Le violon 


Le lait 



La fumee 


La regie 


Le betail 


La voiture d’enfant a quatre roues. 
Jules joue bien du violon. 

J e donne du lait a nion chat. 

La fumee monte au ciel. 

On se sert d’une regie pour mesuref. 
Le fermier vendra son betail. 

LA MARSEILLAISE 
Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrive l 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
I/etendard sanglant est leve (fits). 
Entendez-vous, dans nos campagnes 
Mugir ces feroces sold at s ? 

Ijs viennent jusque dans nos bras 
Egorger nos fils et nos compagnes. 
Aux armes, citoyens! Formez vos 
. bataillons ! 

Marchons, marchons 1 Qu’un sang im- 
pur abreuve nos sillons I 


LONDON LOSING PEOPLE 

For the first time for nearly a century 
the number of births was smaller than 
the number of deaths in London during 
1918, so that for that year London was 
losing in population. 
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THE LOST AIRSHIP 

Was It Caught in a 
Thunderstorm ? 

SPARK THAT MAY JUMP 
FROM A SHIP TO A CLOUD 

By a Wireless Correspondent 

The terrible mystery of the utter 
•disappearance of*the airship N S 11 has 
not been solved, and probably now never 
| will be. It is likely to be remembered as 
the first great Airship Mystery in history. 

One of the reasons put forward for 
the loss is that the ship was caught in a 
thunderstorm. 

It is true that a great metallic struc¬ 
ture like an airship collects a quantity 
of stray electricity from the air, and 
there is, of course, always free electricity 
in the atmosphere, which increases in 
strength and amount when a thunder¬ 
storm comes. If an airship passes 
through an electrical storm, therefore, 
it collects a very strong “ charge ” of 
electricity, which is apt to cause a spark 
to jump from the ship to a cloud, thus 
endangering the lives of her crew. 

T t is reported that an officer of the 
R 34, the airship which has just crossed 
the Atlantic, received a severe shock 
through merely plunging his hands into 
a basin of water which had become elec¬ 
trified from the air. 

Draining a Ship of Electricity 

If a wire is hung from an airship so 
tliat it touches the earth, the electricity 
will leak harmlessly into the ground, 
as lightning does through a lightning 
conductor. But it is quite impossible, of 
course, for an airship to keep near 
enough to the ground for this always 
to be done; and now wireless tele¬ 
graphy comes to the rescue with a won¬ 
derful instrument, already described in 
these columns, which can trace the 
course of a thunderstorm as it travels 
from one district to another so as to give 
the airship warning of a coming storm. 
This instrument is called the direction¬ 
finder, and by its aid the track of a 
storm can be charted so accurately that 
the operators can tell in what direction 
the airship must steer in order to escape 
the danger. 

On receiving news of an approaching 
storm the captain will bring the ship 
down to a low level, let out the safety 
earth-wire, and drain away the elec¬ 
tricity from his vessel. 

This atmospheric electricity is so 
dangerous that even wireless stations 
sometimes have to be “ earthed ” during 
thunderstorms, because the long aerial 
wires collect such strong “ charges ” of it. 
On a big station-the electricity can be 
seen leaking away through a special 
drain, in the form of sparks which 
click across a little gap in a piece of 
metal as regularly as the tick of a watch. 


BURIED SHELLS 
How the Telephone Finds Them 

A ploughshare or the point of a pick¬ 
axe may easily explode a buried shell, 
and grave dangers would have to be 
faced in reclaiming the land in some 
parts of the war zone were not the un¬ 
exploded shells removed. 

Professor Gutton, of the University 
of Nancy, has invented an apparatus 
by which the presence of even a small 
piece of iron in the ground can be de¬ 
tected. It is an improvement of what 
is known as the Hughes induction 
balance, which consists of two reels of 
insulated wire mounted about a yard 
apart on a frame. The two coils are 
connected with a telephone headpiece 
which the operator lias on his head, 
and a small alternating electric current 
is passed through them. 

No sound is heard in the telephone, 
but, when exploring the ground, as soon 
as one of the reels passes over ground 
in which a shell is buried there is a buzz, 
and the spot is marked with a peg. A 
gang of navvies follow the “ explorer,” 
and carefully dig out the shells dis¬ 
covered by the instrument. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Ajrjust 23, 1915 



AEXVNbl 
eRtfSdE 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, the'popular story-writer 


CHAPTER 56 

A Night of Terror 

The sound of the shouting died 
a’.ray, and Martin was alone, 
winging liis way at full speed through 
the hot blackness of the night, 
guided only by the lurid glow 
which pulsed against the distant 
horizon. 

There was not a breath of wind. 
Even at the height at which he 
hew, which was about two thousand 
feet, the atmosphere was as deadly 
stagnant and hot as at sea level. 

Yet the air was not still. Every 
now and then the great plane would 
seem to check and stagger slightly 
like a ship whose keel touches the 
top ; of a sandbank. Martin did not 
need to be told that these air bumps 
yere the result of the regularly, 
recurring.explosions from the great 
crater on Lost Island. 

«■ He knew the farther he went and 
the nearer he..approached the scene 
of the eruption, the worse these 
shocks would affect him, ^” / 

Yet he hardly gave a thought to 
the dangers that confronted him; 
it was the peril of his friend; the 
Professor, that filled his mind to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

He thought of him sitting helpless 
in the cave rooms, the solid rock 
quivering under the throb of the 
subterranean fires, waiting for the 
help that might never* come. J ... 

; Fast as he fiery, the pace was 
not fast enough for Martin. 

His eyes were fixed on the glow 
on the sky-line, and every minute it 
widened and deepened. 

And, just as he had expected, the 
force of the explosions grew more 
and more heavy, until, as each air 
wave struck her, the Bat seemed to 
pitch like a ship in a heavy storm. 

At the end of half an hour he was 
near enough to see the actual ex¬ 
plosions—the columns of molten 
matter shooting.up like a fountain 
of fire through the dull-red smoke 
clouds, which hung like a pall over 
the lower part of the island. . 

, The twin peaks rvere above the 
w orst of this smoke. Their eternal 
snows still gleamed rosy red in the 
glare of the lower fires. 

Martin took some courage from 
the sight. At any rate, the great 
explosion anticipated by the Pro¬ 
fessor had not yet come. 

- There was still hope that the cave 
itself was safe. ” The lake lying 
between it :and the crater itself 
must be some safeguard. 

Far below* Martin caught a 
glimpse of a small light in the gloom. 
This'must be the galley sent out by 
Hymen He w 7 ondered if it would 
ever reach X-ost.Island,-yet the mere 
fact that it was trying to do so 
gave him a sense of company, and 
made him feel less lonely. 

On he drove, but the pitching and 
lurching grew w*orse and worse ; and 
now the loud thuds of the constant 
explosions became audible even 
above the rattling roar of his engines, 
and the air was so terribly dis¬ 
turbed that at times the big plane 
became almost unmanageable. 

The -volcanic cloud Avas rising. 
and 1 in it and through it played 
lightnings, gold, green and violet 
---beautiful yet terrible fireworks. 
The heavy air was tainted with 
sulphur smoke, which caught 
Martin’s t hroat and made hi m choke. 

Though he could feel no wind, 
.some current was drifting the smoke 
down in his direction, and he turned 
northwards with the idea of circling 
around the w’orst of it, and coming 
in from tlie eastward side. y 
Sure enough, he soon cleared the 
smoke; and as soon as he had done 
so, the island itself opened before 


him. The sight was at once 
splendid and terrible; The crater 
which the Professor had showed 
him was in full blast, and lava Avas 
streaming in a vast river of fire 
through the rift into the deep tarn. 
Where the molten rock reached the 
water the lake was a seething 
cauldron of steam. 

The intense glow flung up from 
the crater itself and from the great 
sheet of white-hot lava threw’ a 
lurid glare on the tall cliffs sur¬ 
rounding the tarTi, and showed up 
everything as clear as day. . 

, As Martin came nearer he could 
see that the cliffs on tlie cave side 
of the lake were still untouched, and 
he felt somewhat comforted. There 
was good hope that the Professor 
and Scipio might still be unharmed. 
...But the explosions scorned to be 
more frequent and morefurious 
than ever, and as he,.came.near to 
the sea entrance tq’ the locli, each 
air wav e hit the planc with. a. force 
that sent her fluttering like a dead 
leaf. *• ,V;: - • • . . ; v ; 

: To; alight on that boiling lake’ 
within less than two milesbof the 
raging 'crater - itself - seemed _ sheer- 
suicide, yet Martin stuck to it. . He 
had not come thus far to,turn back. 

He was witliifi half a mile of the« 
inlet when there came a shock 
| more violent than any yet. Martin 
suddenly found the Bat dropping 
helplessly towards tlie sea. It was 
as though the air column beneath 
him had failed altogether. - - - 

He did the only’ thing lie could, 
and tried to hold her in a volplane, 
or sliding desceht. • But she was, 
barely fifty feet above the sea before 
lie succeeded in pulling her up, arid 
even then he could' not get her nose 
up again. In another moment she 
had taken the water with a splash. 

j CHAPTER 57 

The Cave Cnee More 

For a moment Martin believed 
that the Bat was wrecked. But 
the Lemurians Avere good crafts¬ 
men, and the stout pontoons which 
they had built in beneath her stood 
the shock. . She floated safely. 

Martin switched on his engine, 
and . found' that it" was working. 
But he did not dare to rise again. ‘ 
Instead lie taxied in across the calm 
sea, and was presently between the 
tall cliffs w hich bounded the narrow 
passage leading into the lake. 

The noise was deafening. Each 
separate explosion was enough to 
split his ear drums. The w^atcr, 
almost boiling hot, was covered with 
a thick scum of ashes and pumice, 
among which floated tlie dead 
bodies of countless fish and other 
denizens of the deep sea-lake. 

Swirling through this horrible 
mixture, the Bat ran swiftly out of 
the channel into the lake itself, 
and as she did so a Avave of heat 
struck Martin’s face like the blast 
from a furnace. He swung to the 
right, and droA*e as hard as he could 
go for the harbour; 

All OA’er the lake itself steam 
clouds hung like vapour from a 
boiling pot. Martin could hardly 7 
see vriiere he Avas going. The din, 
too, was so great that it confused 
him, Avliile the explosions were 
absolutely stunning in their fury 7 . 

The black Avail of the cliff 
loomed up overhead. through the 
smother, and more by luck, than 
skill Mat tin found that" he Avas 
at the entrance of dm harbour. 

He breathed a .s'gh of thank¬ 
fulness as he passed into it, and 
the rock arch sh*n. out something 
of the appalling .amour. 

The gates were wide open, and 
the next moment he Avas tying up 
alongside the Avell-remembercd 
rock Avliarf. He sprang ashore. 
The launch was still + hcre, but 


there Avas no sign of the Professor, 
and the first tiling that met his, 
eyes was a huge mass of rock Avhich 
had crashed down from the roof 
above, and, falling in the centre of 
the flight of stairs, had broken 
away the steps and coA 7 ered every¬ 
thing Avitli rubble and dust. 11 was 
plain that there had been a heavy 
earthquake already, and Martin 
kneAV that another might come at 
any moment. 

Scrambling past the mass of 
broken rock, he reached the Flail 
of Pillars, and- ran through it, 
shouting for the Professor. 

Even here lie could still feel the 
thud of the explosions, while the 
solid rock trembled constantly, and 
every feAv moments small pieces of 
rock fell from the vaulted roof. 

He reached the great living- 
room. It was much as he remem¬ 
bered it, with the Professor’s books 
scattered on the table. But the 
great glass windoAVS were cracked 
and starred, and dust was over 
everything. — t 

“ Professor ! ” lie shouted. again 
at the top of his voice.- Then the cur¬ 
tains of the doorway were pushed 
aside, and there was ~ Professor 
Distin standing in the opening. 

. CHAPTER 58 

The Second Wave 

...He stood quite still, staring, at. 
Martin as though he saw a ghost, 
and Martin Avas grieved to see hoAv 
thin arid frail lie looked; - ~ 

Martin 'sprang forward. “ It’s 
all right; Professor, ’’ he cried. “ But 
I was scared stiff. I couldn’t find 
"you. I*thought* you Avere dead.”-. 

The Professor : seized Martin’s 
hand aricl Avrung it hard. \- - - 

“ My dear lad,” lie said, “I 
can’t tell you.-how glad I am to see 
you. I had given you up for lost.”,,. 

For the mpment the two were so 
delighted at meeting again j that 
they forgot the deadly peril in 
which they stood.* - . , 

“ But how did you. get here ? ” 
went on tlie Professor. “ Surely 
riot in the Bat ? - 

“Indeed, I did. She is in the 
cave" harbour this minute. She 
had been damaged,. but I rushed 
over as soon as she Avas mended 
to get .you out of this as quick as 
ever I coukL I’d half expected 
you would have. started in the 
launch when this first began.” 

“ So Ave should, Martin, but we 
were unable to do so. % The eruption 
began A\ith an earthquake, and a 
great piece of rock fell from the¬ 
reof upon’Tlie Norseman Thur, the 
prisoner you left behind; He was 
dreadfully, injured, arid, even if 
Scipio and I could have' carried 
him, Avas not fit to be moved. But 
avc could not carry him, so had to 
remain with the poor fellow.”, 
Martin gave a low whistle of dis¬ 
may. “ That’s serious,’’ he said. 
“ But see here, Professor, Ave sim¬ 
ply dare not stay another minute. 
The explosions are getting worse all 
the time. Suppose the Avhole sea¬ 
bed caves in, as you said it might, 
that will be the end of the island 
and of all of us.” 

“ That is wliat I fear,” replied 
the Professor gravely. “Yet I 
know you will agree with me that 
we cannot leave the unfortunate 
man to lie here alone in las agony.” 


Martin was wondering what on 
earth he could say next AA’hen the 
curtain was flung aside, and in 
rushed Scipio. 

At sight of Martin he pulled up 
short and stood, glaring. His 
mouth was wide open, and his eyes 
goggling. Martin laughed. 

“ It’s all right, Scipio,” he said. 
“ Don’t be scared. It’s myself and 
nobody else^” 

“ Den I don’t care if dis old 
island blows up de next minute t ” 
shouted Scipio in delight. 

The Professor cut him short. 
“ Why have you left Thur, Scipio? ” 
he asked sharply. 

Scipio started. “ 'Bress my soul! 
I done clean forgot. De poor chap 
am dead, boss.” 

“ Dead ? ’ cried the Professor; 
and ran out of the room. 

Fie A\ r as back in less than a 
minute. 

“ You are right,” he said sorrow¬ 
fully. “ Perhaps it,is as well. He 
could never have recovered. Then, 
Martin, ’ aa'C had better pack up 
and leaA 7 c with all speed.” 

“ Pack up ? ” .exclaimed Martin. 
“ Good Heavens, sir, aa t g can't Avait 
to pacld Scipio,' is there food in 
the launch ? ” 

“ Yes, Marsc Martin, plenty of 
grub and a barrel of water.” 

“ Then come oil,” cried Martin; 
and, seizing the .Professor by the 
arm;' dragged' him away through 
the pillared hall. , - • 

As .they reached the top of the 
steps there came a shock*as though 
a magazine of dynamite- had ex¬ 
ploded outside. • Ail three were 
throAvn down heavily. 

L Before .they,, could gain tlieir 
feet again there Avas a tremendous 
rushing sound, and- a waye as.high 
as the roof itself came thundering 
into tlie tunnel. 

. Rushing forward it flung itself 
with fearful .force against the stone 
stairs,^ sending hot * spray flying 
to their summit. Then it sunk 
back, gurgling and seething. 

“ The Bat! ” gasped Martin. 

“And de launch! ” groaned Scipio. 

Both were gone ! ; ; 

TO BE CONTINUED - 


NOTES & QUERIES 

What is the Bankers* Clearing 
House ? The Bankers’ Clearing 
Flouse is an establishment where 
representatives of all tlie banks 
meet' and settle up for the 
cheques and bills drawn on one 
another. 

What is Syndicalism ? Syndi¬ 
calism is a system under which 
the Avorkers organised in Trade 
Unions would own tlie means of 
production, factories, machinery, 
and so on, and thus eliminate the 
present capitalists. 

What is the Yellow Peril ? 
The yellow peril* is a phrase 
which indicates the danger of 
an armed attack oh Europe by 
the modernised Chinese, Japan¬ 
ese and allied races. 

What is a Nolle Prosequi ? 
Nolle prosequi is Latin for” to be 
unwilling to proceed,” and is a 
legal term for a declaration by the 
plaintiff that he withraws his 
case against tlie defendant. 


Uncle Simon and Uncle Jim 



Uncle Simon he Uncle Jim 

Clum up a tree Clum up beside of him 

To see Avhat lie could sec, And squatted down by he. 

When presentlee, Artemus Ward 


Five-Minute Story 

LITTLE SHINING ONE 

This is the true story of Pani- 
Chumuch—Shining Water—the 
wise little otter who was bora 
on the banks of a muddy river 
far away in the East. 

Pani-Cliumuch was curious 
as well as wise, and because lie 
was such a famous angler him¬ 
self, it amused him to watch the 
saliibs fishing on the river banks. 
But there came a day when Pani- 
Cliumuch was more curious than 
wise, and lie came so near* to the 
sahib that lie was caught him¬ 
self. 

Ali, poor little Pani-Cliumuch ! 
But do not pity him yet, for tlie 
saliib liked little otters better 
than fisli. But not to eat—lie 
loved Pani-C-humucli’s soft fur 
and brown intelligent eyes too 
much for that. FJe was a lonely 
sahib, and lie said to the little 
brown otter; “Look here, you 
queer little cliap ! I don’t know 
wliat name your mother gave 
you, but now you are Pani- 
Cliumuch, O Shining One, and 
you’re going to be my chum.” 

And lie took Pani-Cliumuch to 
live in tlie bathroom in his bun¬ 
galow not far from the - river ; 
and because lie wished his new 
chum to feel comfortably ‘ at 
home,' and there are no nice 
muddy banks so dear to a little 
otter’s heart in a bathroom, lie 
kindly made a little mud bank 
close to tlie bath. Pani-Chii- 
much approved of it, and also of 
the bath, where he swam gravely, 
and tried to forget his wide and 
beloved river. 

Tlie saliib fed him royally, 
which the otter enjoyed, and it 
was pleasant, too, when the saliib 
brought pretty ladies to see his 
little chum, Pani-Cliumuch, 
swimming in liis bath ; for they 
petted him rapturously, and a 
little otter likes to be called 
“ Little Shining One ” and other 
sweet names. 

But though lie grew fat and 
enjoyed his life in tlie bathroom, 
lie grew homesick, and one day, 
when tlie sahib was away, lie 
slipped back to the river. And 
there he enjoyed himself .as 
otters will, but when night came 
he grew homesick again—fc r 
tlie saliib this time, and his 
muddy bath and the pretty 
ladies; for lie felt sad that 
nobody liad called liim “ Pearl ” 
or “ Little Shining One ” for so 
many hours. So lie clambered 
up the river bank, and returned 
to tlie bungalow; and because 
lie was a polite little otter he 
took with him a fisli lie had 
caught as a gift to the sahib. 

And afterwards he liv ed some¬ 
times in the river and some¬ 
times in tlie bathroom, and 
always he brought a little fish as 
a gift to his friend. 

So they were chums until tlie 
time came when even little 
otters must die. 

But to tlie saliib still liis 
memory is as bright as his name 
—Pani - Chumucli, the Little 
Shining One. 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Employer, to new boy : “ You’re 
the slowest youngster I’ve ever had. 
Aren’t you quick at anything ? ” 
Boy : “ Yes, sir ; nobody can get 
tired as quick as I can.” 

0 0 0 
The Pane and the Pain 

The window has a little pane. 

And so have I. 

The window’s pane is in its sash; 
I wonder why ? 

0 0 B 

Coin and Paper Trick 

Take a piece of paper and in the 
centre cut a hole exactly the size 
of a shilling. Now ask your friend 
to put a penny through the hole 
without tearing or in any way 
damaging the paper. ' 

After he has exhausted his 
patience you take up the paper 
and fold it in halves across the hole 



in the centre, and place the penny 
in the folded paper so that its edge 
comes through the hole as shown 
in our sketch. Now if you take the 
corners A and B and gently pull 
them upwards, the hole through 
which the penny protrudes will be 
stretched and the penny will fall 
through on to the table and the 
hole will not be damaged. 

0 0 0 
Artful Arthur 

“What’s half twelve?” asked 
Arthur innocently. 

“ Why, six, of course 1 ” said 
his father. 

“ Are you sure it is never 
seven ? ” 

“ Certainly, my boy ; half twelve 
is always six.” 

Thereupon Arthur put down 
twelve, and cut it in halves across 
the middle, and held up 
the top portion, which yg ■ ■ 
was certainly seven. This B 8 ■ 
is how he cut it: B ■ 

0 0 0 


A Court Audience 

Old \ South, a witty churchman 
reckoned. 

Was preaching once to Charles the 
Second, 

But much too serious for a Court, 
Who at all preaching made a sport; 
He soon perceived his audience nod, 
Deaf to the zealous man of God. 
The doctor stopped ; began to call, 
“ Pray wake the Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale ; 

My lord—why, ’tis a monstrous 
thing; 

You snore so loud, you’ll wake the 
king.” 

0 0 0 

First Pater: “ My boy’s letters 

from college always send me to the 
dictionary.” 

Second Pater : “ That’s nothing ! 
My boy’s always send me to the 
bank.” 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Burton ? 

Some distant forefather of yours 
lived in a borough town, and was 
referred to as John or William of 
the Burgtun. This eventually 
became the surname of his family, 
and was corrupted into Burton. 
So although you may live in the 
country, you are called by a name 
that means a town dweller. 

0 0 -0 

There was a young lady of Pad- 
stow, 

Who invented a dance called the 
Jadztow. 

But her father cried, “ Polly, 
Enough of this folly ! ” 

} When she danced her new dance on 
her Dad’s toe. 

0 0 0 

Poser 

If the little girl makes a necklace, 
how many beads would the shoe 
string ? 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Here ? 



These pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are ? 

Answer next week 


There was an old salt at Newquay 
Who always had winkles for tea; 
He sliced them on ham 
Spread with sugar and jam. 

" This is sweets to the salts ! ” 
chuckled he. 

□ 0 0 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 


How are Drain Gases Prevented from 
Rising Through Outlet Pipes ? 
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Water collects in the bend of the pipe, and 
so closes it against gases 

0 0 0 


As his train pulled up at a small 
station, a hungry traveller said to 
a boy : 

” Here’s threepence, boy ; get 
me a sandwich, will you ? And 
here’s another threepence. Get a 
sandwich for yourself, too.” 

The boy returned, munching a 
sandwich, as the train was starting. 
He ran to the traveller, handed him 
threepence, and said : 

“ Here s your money back, sir; 
they onlv had one sandwich left." 


0 0 0 

Milk and Water 

“ Are good folk very clean up 
town ? ” 

Inquired a rustic o’er his porter. 
“ Clean! ” cried a cockney, just 
come down, 

*' They even wash their milk .with 
water,” 

0 0 0 

. Riddle in Rhyme 

My legs unto my shoul¬ 
ders join, 

Upon my lips I stand ; 

No lady*, be she ne’er so 
fine. 

But takes me inher hand. 

□ 0 3 . 

Do You Live in Hertfordshire? 
Hertfordshire is the shire, or 
county, of Hertford, and that name 
means " the ford of the hart, or 
stag.” No doubt' in early times 
when Epping Forest was much 

larger than it is today, and deer 

abounded in this district, they often 
used to come down to the River Lea 
at this point to drink. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Jumbled Proverbs 

1. Rolling stones gather no moss. 

2. Birds of a feather flock to¬ 

gether. 

3. Time and tide wait for no man. 

4. Set a thief to catch a thief. 

5. All is not gold that glitters. 

0 0 0 
Buried Girls’ Names 
These are the names : 

Ada, Kate, Alice, Catherine Ella, 
and Freda. 



Jacko Wins a Prize 

I Ii: was the end of the term, and Jacko was bubbling over with 
excitement. He had won a prize ! It was for arithmetic. Not 
that that mattered—the important thing was that, after all the 
bullyings and punishments he had had, he was going home at 
J the end of his first term with a prize ! 

“ That’ll teach.'em,” said Master Jacko triumphantly, " whether 
I’m a dunce and a good-for-nothing and a lazy rascal ! ” He 
had been called all these things, and a lot more! 

He didn’t say anything about it to his father; he was going 
to give him a surprise. But he wrote to Sister Belinda, and 
invited her to the Prize Day, and Belinda said she would come, 
2 But she missed the train, and made such a fuss that in the end 
~ Brother Adolphus had to go with her. 


He turned up such a swell that Jacko vowed he wouldn’t own 
him—he was sure the boys would roar with laughter at his spats 
and his purple tie and his silk socks. So he took them to the front 



5 of the house, and showed them the master’s rose, lawn, with the 
little goldfish pond in the middle of it. 

“ But I wanted to see the prizes given away,” grumbled 
Belinda. 

“ Then you should have come earlier—that’s all over,” answered 
Jacko. “ If you weren’t so vain you’d have got dressed quicken 
and not lost your train.” 

6 ” I’m not vain/’ began Belinda indignantly ; but Adolphus 
r interrupted her. 

“ I don’t know why she came at all,” he said pompously ; “if 
lier brother had won a prize it would have been a different matter. 
Why can’t you behave yourself and be a credit to your family 
like your school-fellows ? I should like to see a little ragamuffin 
like you win anything.” 

I “I have won one, then,” shouted Jacko. 

- “ You l I don’t think ! ” replied Adolphus. 

” Well, look , then,” retorted Jacko, and he dragged the book 
out of his pocket and flung it in the pond. 

Splash ! Belinda screamed, and stepped back ; but Adolphus 
got the biggest shower bath he’d had in his life ! 

J ust then up came the schoolmaster. 

“Well, I never!” he exclaimed. “Upon my word, Jacko, is 
■? that how you value a prize ? Give the book to me. You are 
not fit to have it! ” 

And It took Jacko ten minutes to explain how It all happened. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Augustus said to Marmaduke, <f We’ve nothing else to do; . 
i Let’s spend.another afternoon in walking round the Zoo. 

We’ll ride upon the elephant; and if he will not ran. 

We’ll stick a pin into his back. My word, it will be fun ! ” 

They climbed upon old Jumbo’s 
back. “ Gee up i ” Augustus 
cried. 

“ Old lazybones, much quicker 
15 now you could go If you tried.” 

Now, Jumbo’s skin was very 
thick, and when he felt a pin. 

He sort of smiled, and seemed to 
say, “ I’ll take those young¬ 
sters in.” 

Up went his tail, up went Ills 
n trunk, and then away he ran. 

” “ He’s going too fast,” cried 
Marmaduke ; “ do stop liim if 
you can.” 

But Mr. Jumbo wouldn’t stop until he reached the pool 

In which the sea-lions frisked about within the waters cool. 

And there upon the brlnj: he stopped; the boys went o’er his head. 
^ Alas, their fate \ ’Twas fust the time when the sea-lions were fed. 



The Learned Wit 

A little Dutch boy of nine 
was sent by his parents to 
school at Deventer in North 
Holland, some time during the 
year 1476, and there he proved 
himself very clever, so clever, in 
fact, that he was recognised as 
a leader by the scholars, who used 
to gather round him, sometimes' 
for a debate on literature, and 
sometimes for a raid on the 
schoolmaster’s pear-trees. 

A year or two later his father 
and mother died, and he and an 
elder brother were left to the 
tender mercies of dishonest 
guardians, who stole their money 
and forced the clever boy into 
a monastery. 

As a result of liis learning he 
became private secretary to an 
archbishop, and some time after¬ 
wards went to Paris to con¬ 
tinue liis studies. There lie met 
an English nobleman who in¬ 
vited him to England, where 
he visited London and Oxford, 
and made many friends. 

Europe was beginning to wake 
up after the long sleep of the 
Dark Ages, and this young 
man studied Greek and became 
the greatest Greek scholar of his 
time. In fact, lie did more than 
any other man to put learning 
on the right lines and to free it 
from superstition. While he was 
very learned, he was very witty, 
and the biting things which he 
used to say and write made him 
many enemies. But he also 
had very powerful friends, and 
their support prevented his 
enemies from doing liim harm. 

Those were days when printing 
had only just been invented, and 
books were few and expensive. 
But this great man, although 
poor, deprived himself in order 
to buy books. “As soon as I can 
scrape together any money,” he 
once wrote to a friend, “ I must 
buy first some Greek books and 
then clothes.” 

He loved England and liked 
its people, and for a time was a 
professor at Cambridge. Uni¬ 
versity. But those times were 
not liappy ones for scholars. Ex¬ 
cept for dignitaries of the Church 
there were no well-paid posts, 
and so this young man, like other 
scholars, was . always on tlie 
look-out for rich patrons. 

He travelled all over Europe, 
translated many Latin and Greek 
books, and edited the great 
classics of Greece and Rome. 
Henry .VIII. and other princes 
were his friends, but liis enemies 
pursued hint with malignant 
hatred, and he tvas charged with 
being insincere. Posterity has 
rather endorsed iliis verdict, 
but liis difficulties were enor¬ 
mous, and the 
world certainly 
owes much to 
him for bring¬ 
ing about 
freedom of 
thought. Some 
of his witty 
books are still 
read, and are 
as interesting 
now as when they were written. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 

Tie Traveller Last Weei was David Livings!©^* 
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SEVEN GIRL SWIMMERS. TOP-HATS & TENNIS. FAMOUS ANIMALS OF CANADA 



E. F. Wott, of Marlborough College, 
In the school tennis championship 



“Admiral” goes begging. PhyllisS.Smith 
appealing for a hospital at Weymouth 



Rubber tyre holding up a mo¬ 
tor car to show its strength 



The pretty little foal men¬ 
tioned in the story on page 4 


The pooi' boys of Ilford have a good time. Treats like these are organised 
once a week for boys and- girls too poor to go away for holidays 






The hen that killed a bird that 
stole its food. See page 1 
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The colossal animals thai^ have been saved from extinction in Canada—Bison of the 
famous herd protected by the Canadian Government in Alberta. See story on page 2 
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